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‘Bie prinzipiellen Grundiinien des dhriflliden Lebens- 


ee Deals und die an ihuen geiibte Kritik. 
ae Von Profefjor Dr. R. H. Gritbmader. 
ee Erjter YWrtifel: 
ae Die religisje Beqriindung und die asfetifdjen Biige der 
Hriftlicnen Cthik. 
Ge 2 Xudert Sejius Cohrijtus jprach: sch Lebe und ihr follt auch — 
—feben” gibt er jeinen Siingern ein LebenSideal d. bh. ein hocftes 
Biel, deffen Verivirfliching von thnen gefordert wird. Cs geminnt 
 hrijtlicen Charafter dadurch, dak in einzelner Men}cen rwirklic 
 tperden foll, was in Netw jelbjt jchon rwirflich ijt. Sndem Luther 
- die Erflarung de3 2. Yrtifels in dem Sak auslaufen laft: ,,Xut 
‘dak ich in feinem Reich unter thu Iebe und ihm diene tn ctviger 
——s Gerechtigfett, Unjdhuld und Seeligfeit” bejtimmt er den etgent- 
 ficen Smee der gangen chriftlichen Erlofiungsreligion dabhin, da 
ein beftimmtes fittlicjes Lebenstdeal fich in der Form des Dienjtes 
im Reiche Gottes verwirflice. Das chrijtliche Lebensideal ift darum 
nicht mir ein Bejtandteil, jondern Biel und Krone der gangen chrijt- 
fichen Neligion. Die HSerausarbeitung feiner pringipiéilen Grund- 
 finien und feiner Vertcidigung gegenitber der an ibm geitbten Wri- 
4 gebirt infolgedejfen gu den 3entralen YXufgaben der driftlichen 
Z Theologie als Unterlage flr die praftifde BVerfitndiqung durch das 
 fircliche Amt. Sie fcheint wejentlich Leichter gu jein, als die Erfaj- 
fung und Waiufrechterhaltung der chriftlicen Slaubensvorftellinigen. . 
Und doch it das etn Vrrtum gerade im Blic auf die geijtige Lage 
 unfrer Tage. Die pringipielle Cigenart des: chriftlichen Lebenstdceals 


nd andsgefprodene Gegnerfdhaft jenem gegeniiber ift weder an as 
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ie besa nicht einfadher alS der Yerd per hie eli 
—-23u erfafjen, und die tatfadlicje, wenn aud) nicjt immer erfannt 


dehnung nod an Scarfe geringer. Gewik glauben nod) mehr. Men- 
fcjen mit dem chriftlicgen Ethos als mit dem drijtliden Dogma 
iibereinguftimmen; aber der Grund hierfiir liegt haufig nur ‘parin, 
dah man das chriftlide Lebensideal um feine charafteriftijden Biige 
gebracht und mit dent eigenen weitgehend berjc&molzen hat, mah- 
rend eine Setchnung der pringipiellen cigentitmlichen Vinien des 
hriftlihen Lebensideales jofort den Gegenjas aufleben. lapt. Snr 
den fiihrenden Kreifen unfers geijtigen Leben8 foro! auf Seite 
deS Chriftentums wie einer dei Chriftentum felbjtandig gegeniiber- 
tretenden Welt- und Lebensanjdhauung ijt man fich itber die Bedeu- 
tung der gerade auch in der Sphare de3 Lebensideales porbandenen 3,53 
®egenjage immer flarer getworden. Sie tin gropter ie be nee 
gujtellen, foll die Wufgabe sweter Wujfave fein. 
Die pringipielle Cigenart eines Gegenftandes fan nach ike 
alten logifchen Negel nur durch Feltitelhing der ,,differentia ‘fpeci 
fica” pon abnlich erjchetnenden Groen erfaunt werden. Sufolge 
—defjen fann die Bejonderheit des chrijtlicen Lebensideales mur durch 
pergleidende Gegenitberftellung mit andern Lcbensidealen feftge 
ftellt werden. E38 gibt foldhe augerchrijilide Vebenstdeale und gwar 
bon Iwirtlidy fitthidhem © Sehalt. Demi fo iwenig die Lugenden der 
Heiden nach etnem — falfehlich Wuguitin gzugejehriebener — Wort 
jamtlich glangende Lajter find, fo toentg find die auferbalb de8 Chri 
— ftentums aufgejtellten Sdeale obne wirklich fittlichen Qnbhalt unt 
Kraft. uch in wnen ijt ei hschjtes Gut und ein fategorifdher Sm 
perativ geborgen. Gerecjte Wpologetif gebictet die Mnerfenmimng 
bor- und aupercrifilider Lebensideale; aber ebenjo verlangt auch 
eine ftrenge geijtesgefdictlide Vergleidhung 1 ondibiouelle und 
Cingigartige der chriftlichen Ethif 3u erfajjen. Nur eine Ueberfcjau - 
iiber Dic Saupttypen der in der Gejdhicte der Menjch Heit aufgetre- 
tenen Lebensideate, deren Babl durdaus fetne unitberjebbare if 
ermoglicht eine begriindete Seichmmg der prin3ipiellen Grundfinie 
deS chriftlichen Lebensideales. Schon ihre genaue Durchfirhrung v 
imag eine ganze, Neihe von Mikverftandnijjen 3u heben wid friti 
- fehen Bedenfen den Boden gu entziehen. Sufolgedeffen gilt 3urfant 
_ menfajfend: Die pringziviellen Grundlinien des chriftlidjen Lebens 
ideales finnen nur anf dem Wege der Differenziernng von den 
— Haupttypen der anferhalh des Chriftentums anfqetretencn fittlidjen 
Lebensideale feftqeftellt werden, Dureh diefes Verfahren wird ber 25 
MRritié {don cin quter Teil hres Bodens entzoqen, a 2 
Eine grofe Wngahl der in der Menfehheit aufgetretenen g 
benstdeale tt durch die Whlehinmmg oder Glertoitlie pret gegenitber: 
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sheet Rerbindung mit der Religion harafterifiert. Das gilt nidjt 
ettya erjt bon den fogenannten modernen Sdealen, fondern arch 
von einer Hethe der bedeutfamften Erfhetnungen in der orientali- 
es jen und Flaffifden Wutife. Das Lebensideal des Hinefifchen Bol- 
- fe8, wie e8 bon ate reprajentiert und zum dauernden Leit- 
~ jtern fiir eta ein Viertel der gejamten Wenjdbheit gemacht rworder 
it, murde bon ihm durchaus innerweltlic) begriindet und blieb nad 
Subalt und Kraft mit den von ihm nur aus traditionellen Griin- 
den beibehaltenen religidfen Vultus durdhaus unverbunden. Ebenjo 
— feblt in dem durch und durch atheiftifden Urbuddismus, fiir der 
—-jelbjt die Bragefielling einer itberweltlichen Gotteswirklichfeit ver- 
{ehivunden ift, jede Unterlage fiir eine religidje Wurzel feines fitt-— 
Tichen Erldiungsideales, Micht minder ift Sofrates’ Forderung eines 
ethifden Leben und MWrijtoletes’ Verfonlidfeitsideal rein human 
orienttert und begriindet: CErft recht bieten dte jeliqen Gétter, dic 
fich unt nichts fiimmern und anf dte der Menfcdh darum auch feine 
 Mitcifieht nehmen foll, fein Vorbild und Motiv fiir die epifureifdhe 
 Ethit. Die Wiedererwedung der orientalifden und Flaffifdjen Mn- 
tife, die Der modernen Beit gerade auf dem Gebiet der Lebens- 
‘Weale thr twejentliches Geprage gibt, hat thre gemeinjfame Cigen- 
tiimlicfeit auch darin, dah die tranSzendent religidje Begritndung 
der Gthif durch cine immanente in den YMaturfraften de3 Mtenjchen 
‘und det Menjdheit erfest wird. Goethes Perfonlidfeitsethif > mit ; 
ihrer Gorderung: ,,Werde, der du bHift!” rechnet mir mit der im 
 Menjden porhanbdenen. Nraft und ihrer alljettigen Entwicklung. 
Rants Korderung ertwad{t zwar aus einer Hdheren Seite der menjch- 
— Yiden Natur, die fic) fordernd und berpflicjtend an die niedern Be- 
ftanbdteile ti un8 wenbdet, aber in Gott und ferment Willen laft auch 
er die Sittlidfeit nicht peranfert jein. Der Menjeh. fan dieje For- 
derungen aus eigener raft erfitlen. Gerade dic Cthif Mants be- 
‘fist, in gelehrter Sorntel gejproden: MWutonomie und YMutarfie. 
-Erjft recht Lehnt die ganze monijtifde, fich an Die modernen INatur- 
wwiffenfcatt anlehnende Cthif jede iiberweltlicje Beariindung ab. 
Die tierticdj-anen{dhlihe Natur und ibre Entwidhing foll die vallia 
ausreidenden Unterlagen fitr die Entftehung und Qur chjebuitg eines 
‘fittlichen Lebensideales darbieten. Demnach fan man faft der ge- 
famten modernén philofophifcen Ethi€ die Grundtendeng ciner wu 
religidjen, felbjtandigen Begritndung und Durejfegung der Cthtt 
-gufejreiben, Bon allen diejen antifen und modernen Typen hebt 
ch als cin pringipieller Grimbdgug der chrijtlicen Ethit ihre reine 
nd unverfernnbare religidje Begriindung ab. Die urd) rite Ethit 
hat dicfes Erbe fchon aus dem alten Teftament itbernommen, Xn 
bie Spike deS auch bon Kefus gum Musgangspuntt jeiner fittlichen 
jebanten eran Defaloges jteht alS tragendes und begriinden- 


toate 
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de§ Fundaiment: 3c) bin Sabhve, dein Gott” (2. Mofes 20, 2) — 


und im der derjelben Richting heibt eS in der fitr die propheti}che 
Sittlihfeit harafteriftijhen Weifung: ,Er hat dir gejagt, o Vrenjeh, 
twas fromunt und was Sabhve von dir fordert” (Micha 6, 8). Dem 


entipredend ricgtet Sejus bet der Gormulterung jeines Lebensideals 
den Blicl auf Gott: , Shr jollt pollfomimen fein, tie ener Vater int 


Simmel vollfommen ijt” (Wtatth. 5, 48). Sefis and mit ibm das 
gejamte neue Tejtament erwarten auch dte Kraft gur Erfulling der 
fitthehen Gebote aus der jonderlich durch Sejus vermittelten Ber- 
bindDung mit der obcren Welt: ,Obne mich fonnt ibr nichts tun” 
(Soh. 15, 5). Dte Meformation bleibt gang in der Linie dtejer 
religios iberiweltlicen Begritndung de8 chrijtlichen Lebensideales 
und jechaltet die im den Katholizismus tetlweije 
les — etngedrungene jtarf innerweltlice B Silos im Ytatiwr- 
gejeg und Gerwiffensinhalt des Mtenjdjen wieder aus. Snfolgede}- 


jen gilt: Die qrbfte 2ahl der anferepriftliden Lebensidente fowohl = 


in der vrientalifden und Mafjijden Yatife, wie in der von ihr ab- 


Wriftote- 


hangigen modernen eit, beqriiudct ifren Ynhalt und ifte Ber- 


wirflidhungstraft rein immanent ohne Heranzichung der Meliqion. 
Die urchriftlidhe Cthif ober wbernimmt als Crbe ans dem Witen 
Teftament cine ftreng und arnsfdlichlid) religtdje VBegriindung, die 
ihren Ynhalt wie ihre Kraft von dem Willen des tranfzendenten 
@oties entyfangt. 

Diefe religioje Begriindung bietet eine der Hauptangrif{spuntte 
flir die Mritif: Denn alle religionslojfen Sreife miijjen fich gegen 


Dieje religtdje VBegriindung des chrijtlice LebenSideales wenden. — 


Sie fonnen nicht ee Grofe als Sundament anerfennen, die fitr 
fie dDen Charafter des Slugfandes tragt, und ihnen nicht eine Fejti- 


guig jondern eine Unjidermacdhung der Sittltchfeit bedeutet. Weim “3 


nicht Die gegen die Religion felbjt qeridteten Cinreden intereffieren 
uns in Diefemt Sujammenbang, fondern die behaupteten Swadigun- Be 
gen der Sittlichfeit durch cine religtdje Begriindung. Die Religion 
joll dic felbjtandig innerlide Begriinding der Sittlichfert verder- 
ben, denn fittlich foll mur das fein, was im cignen Wejen wurzelt 
und aus defjen tiefiten Trieben hervorwach]t. Sm Lebensideal cites — 


Menjehen joll mur das cigne Leben fetne Hidchjte und idealfte Stet- 


gerung entpfangen oder die in der Menfehbeit licgenden Sdcew fic 
int jenent am reinften auspragen. Die Neligion Dagegeit — fo — 
meint man —— mace einen fremden Willen nut etnem jremden os 
Gejeh geltend, der nur fflavifehe Bengung und unjelbjtandigen Un: a3 


gehorjam aussuldjen vermige. Sm wiffenfebaftlicen Shlagwort iit 


eS immer Iwieder dte Mritif an der fittliGen Seteronomtie der velt- a3 


gids begritndeten chrijtlichen Ethif, die uns gerade aus fittlich Hoch 
ftehenden bejonders an Nant. orientierten Kreijen entgegenflingt, 
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Der Vorwwurft lapt fic) in die Formel zujanmmenjajjen: Die refi- 
gidje Begriindung ift ein Hauptanla fiir die am driftlidjen Le- 
bensideal geiibte Kritif, die darans cine Sdadiqung des felb{tan- 
Digew und innerliden Charafters des perjoutidjen und fittlidjen 
Yebens ableitet. 

Sur Wbwebr, beso. Michtigitelling diejes fritifen Cimvan- 
dDeS gegen das chrijtliche Lebensideal fann uns iwieder die refi- 
gionsgeidtchtlide Vergleichung gute Dienjte leiften. Wir begegnen 
in der Tat in der Religionsgejdicte einer Reihe von Erjhenuin- 
gen, im denen die fittlice Gorderung rein als Wusdrucd des fou- 
‘peranen sears Gottes erjejeint, Die gerade dutch) ibre Bremd- 
artigfeit und Dijtang gin etgenen eben und Streben des Mien- 
ichen ihre ie und ibre Ytajejiat gewinnt und die 3u ihrer Be- 
folgung nur Motive in Bewegung fest, dte nicht im Srnern des: 
“Menfehen murzelir, jouderi in dem twas Wott feinerjeits an Stra- 
fen und Belohnungen in Xirsficht jtellt. Anfolgedeijen gibt es hier 
nur die fittlice Haltung des blinden Gebhorjams und emer euda- 
mmoniftijdmen Lohnjucdht. Diejer Thpus wird reprajentiert von der 
perjijdhen Zarathujtra-Meligion und noch jeharfer und iweltgefchicht- 
lich 61S in die Gegenwart wirffam vont Mubammedanismus. Iieht 
minder tragt eine Sechicht der alttejtaimentliche Meligion Ddiejen 
@harafter. Diefe Cthif entipricht der jogiologijchen Form der Meli- 
gion, in welcher da8 Grundverhaltnis von Gott und Vtech wie 
dDasjenige bon Herr und Sflave aufgefakt wird. %n Wnjagen zur 


— Uebermindung diejer religiojen Begritndung der Sittlichfert oder 


ridtiger am Hingutreten eines neuen Typus feblt eS auch jchon 
in der Religion de$ Zarathuftra nicht, indem hier Gott und Yenc 
als Bundesgenojjen aufgefakt werden und darum gottliche und 
~menfeblice Handlungen fich fret verbtnden. Crft recht fommt im 
Witen Teftament dort eine gang_andre Begritndung der Sittlicdfeit 
durd die Religion in Sicht, wo die lebtere als Mindjchaftspverhalt- 
nis 3um Water Gott verjtanden wird. Diefe %Xauffajfung bebherrjcht 
aber die neuteftamentlide Religion und dementipredjend auc) ihre 
Begriindung der Cthif. Cs ijt der Vateriville, der dem Kind als 
 feinem Gefchdpf die Biele gibt, eS ift der Erldferwille, der die im 
Menfehen jdhlummernden Rrafte Loft und erloft, es tft der Geijt- 
wille, der in das Snnere des Menfcen dringt und fich mit dejjen 
“Geijt verbindet. Die Begriindung der chriftlichen Ethif in der Melt 
gion darf infolgedefjen nicht mit der Begritndung ethijcher Yorderun- 
gen in einer_Gejegreligion veriwedjjelt werden. Sene tourgelt vielmebr 
in einer Erldjungsreligion, in tweldjer der Wille Gottes nad Yn- 
halt und Kraft dem Menfehen niet auberlich frembdartig and for- 
-pdernd gegeniiberftehen bleibt, jondern in welder er durch) Geben 
und Bergeben gum Xnnenbefig und gum perjontlich{ten Cigentinn 
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eines Menfcen wird. Sn da landlaufige philofophijde Schema — 
der GSeteromonie oder Wutonomie abt jichh die Begriindung der = 
riftlicen Cthtf nicht einftellen. Sie ift vielimehr einer bei Bau- 
Mus einmal anflingendDen Sormel 1. Cor. 9, 21 -entipredhend am = 
fiirzeften als: ,€nnomie” 3u charafterijieren. Die chrijtlide Cthif 
hat atwar ihre Vegriindung in Gott und feinem Willen, diefer aber = 
perbindet fic) mit dem innerften Bejibjtand deS Weenjden, mit dej- : Y 
fen erlojter Rindesnatur und dem gereinigten Gervijjen. Go hat 
denn die chriftliche Wpologetif die freilich nicht leichte Wufgabe ebenjo 
beftimmt und flar die religids-tranjgendente Begrimdung der Cthif 
3u vertreten, aber dieje Begritndung als eine von den Gejegesreli- 
gionen durdaus verfcdhiedene verjtehen 3u lehren, indDem der bom 
Vater durch Vejus gefandte Geijt da8 treibende Pringip alles fitt- 
lichen Sandelns nach Snbalt und Nraft wird. Bujammenfaffend 
jtellen wir daber feft: Die religivfe Begriindung der dhriftliden — 
Sittlihfeit unterfAeidet fic) fpeszififd) von der auferlidj-gqefeblidjen — 
— in der Religion Zarathnftras und Miarhammeds und zum Teil 
and) des Wlten Teftaments — dadurd dah, entipredjend dem reli- = ee: 
qidjen Verhaltnis cin dent Kind innerlid) verwandter Baterwille, 
der durd den erlifenden Geift Chrifti 3nm perfinliden Jnnen- — 
bejits wird, die Norm abgibt. Yufolgedetjen ift die Begriindung 
der Mriftliden Cthif nicht antonom, aber and nidt heteronom, a 
fondern befteht in einer ans der vollendeten Grldjungsreligion 
erwadjenden Ennomie (1. Ror. 9, 21). 

Die chrijtliche Ethté rechnet bei ihrem jittlichen deal gundachit 
nicht auf. feine unmittelbare Nongrueng mit der menjcblichen IMa- 
tur, jondern auf da8 Crjcheinen einer fcharfen Dijjonang und einem 
— Widerftreben der vorhandenen natitrlicen Willensridtung. Dadurcd 
geroinnt die chrijtliche Cthif eine ganze Nethe negativer Forderit- 
gen gegenitber dem vorhandenen Wefens- und Wikkensbeftand und 
jeinen berjciedenen Sandhingen jowoh! im eingelnen Menjhen wie — 
in der gefamten Menjehheit. WIS Monjequenz aus diefer peffimiftt- 
jen Xuffajfung von der menfehlichen Natur getwinnt die chriftlice 
Cthif als weitere pringipielle Grundlinie einen negativen asfetifden 
Bug. Seine fpegififehe Cigenart wird wieder durd eine Verglei- — 
dung mit auperchrijtlicen Haupttypen menjdlider Lebensideale — 
Har. Der Konfugiantsmus ijt, wie e8 in einer feiner viel gebrauc- — 
ten Kinderfibel Herpt, der Meinung: ,Der Menfcen Herz ift von — 
Haus aus gut.” Xnfolgedejfen verlangt er nur die pofitive Entfal- 
‘tung und Wustwirfung der menfdlichen Natur aur BVerwirklicgung 
des fittlicjen SdealeS und fennt feine {pegifijd) affetifd) negativen — 
Handhingen. Sm Pringip rein pofitiv und wunasfetijdh ijt aud) das 
griechijdhe Lebensideal gerichtet. Nach ihm joll der {chine Mend 
nach) Leib und Scele ausgebildet werden, rwobei hichftens gemiffe 
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niedere Ariebe jo umgeftaltet werden, dak fie fic) harmonifd) dem 
Gangen etnfiigen. Wber aud) da8 gerade in unfer gefamten euro- 


2s paijd-amerifanijden Nulturwelt die Wriftofratie des Geijtes am 


— metjten angiehende Lebensideal, da3 am deutlichjten in Goethe ver- 
forpert ift, verlangt dod) im wejentlichen nur die allfeitige Beja- 
hung umd Wusgeftaltung der in einer menjdlicen Perjonlidfeit 
gegebenen reicen Zalente. Die gleicje pofitive Grunbdtendenz be- 
ftimmt auch) die neuere moniftijde Ethif, deren einen Smperativ 
— $rofefjor Oftwald in Leipzig dabin formulicrt hat: ,BWergeude feine 
Raft, gebraude fie.” Much er fest als felbjtverftandlid) voraus, 
daB alle dem Wenjcen gegebenen Rrajte gum pofitiven Gebraud 
beftimmt find. Cinen negativen Smperativ in Wnalogie 3u bejtimm- 
ten orderungen Sefu: ,Saue ab, Reibe aus,” fennt er nicht. Xn 
Diejem ‘Bunft bejteht auch eine volle Differeng zu der Rantijdhen 
“Behauptung: ,,Du fannft, denn du folljt.” Ein entidheidender prin- 
gipieller Grundzug der chriftlicjen Religion, der peffimiftifdh-aSfe- 
tijce, ftehbt darum im Widerjpruch 3u all den ethijchen Lebens- 
idealen, die auf Grund einer optimiftijden Wuffaffung der menfeh- 
 Tichen Natur nur eine rein pofittbe unasfetifche fittlice Betatigung 
_ bverlangen.- 3ujammenfaffend ergibt fich: Die ethifd-peffimiftifme 
Wuffafjung des natirlid-menfdliden Wefens gibt dem chriftliden 
Lchensideal cine negative, ,,asfetifde’ Grundlinie, die e3 in Dif- 
ferenz 3u all den antifen und modernen optimiftijden Lebens- 
 wWealen ftellt, weldje fic) nur eine pofitive Entfaltung und BVervoll- 
fommung der im Menfden vorhandenen Krafte zum Bicle feben. 
Das jo befdhriebene chrijtliche Lebensideal wird als inbu- 
man, weltfeindlich, rigoriftijdh, fulturberderblich 1nd, wie alle diefe 
—-mebr oder toeniger maffib und popular gefakten Schlagworte lau- 
ten mogen, bezeichnet. Die Nritif verlangt die Veriwerfung des 
peffimiftifd asfetijcen Grimd3zuges im chrijtlichen Lebensideal. Die 
 Wpologetif fann diejes Merfmal aber nicht aufgeben, da es dem 
rijtlidjen LebenSideal nicht nur in feiner urthrijtliden orm und 
 feiner fatholijchen Wuspragung, fondern auch in feiner reforma- 
~ torifden Gejtaltung eignet. Denn gegeniiber einer optimiftifel- 
a fulturfeligen Auffajjung der Reformation hat gerade ihre nenejte 
 ethifch-foztal gefchichtliche Erforjdung wie 3. B. dite bon Trolt}ch 
ergeben, das auch fie asfetifch fulturfritifcen Gedanfengangen ge- 


 huldigt bat oder — um mit einer neuerdings gepragten ormel 
 3u reden —— mur die auferiveltliche WSfeje durd) eine ,,imnerivelt- 


 Tiehe” erfegt bat. Die bequeme dufere Slucht aus der Welt ins 

“MMofter ijt durch die viel jchwierigere innere Vosldjung von der — 
Welt trok de3 Verbleibens in ihr erfewt. Swet Katechismusaus- 
Fagen fonnen alS Bemeis fiir die aSfettjche Ridtung des Wtprote- 
— ftantigmus angefithrt merden. Cinmal foll der alte Xdam durch 
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taglice Neue und Bue erfauft merden und oSee wird das Fa- 


jten und Leiblichjicbereiten als eine fetne auperlice Biucht gefchabt 


und gefordert. Ytach dtejer objeftiven Bejtitellung des Gachyerhal- 
tes hat die chriftliche Wpologetif dann allerdings das Redjt, die Veiz- 
ver{tandnifje_de8 pelfimittifdh-astetifen Zuges im driftlicden Le- 


bensideal richtig gu ftellen und falfebe Sdentijifationen mit fejein-- 


bar abnlicen Thpen in der Neltgtons- ind Geiftesgeichidtie der 
WMenjehhett abgulehnen. Cin Hauptgrund fitr dte falfche Yartfajjumg 
des chriftlichen Lebensideales und eine darauf aufgebaute Writif tt 


die in Der neurren Beit jehr berbreitete Sdentififation des Urchrijten-- 
tums mit dent BuddhHismus gerade in ethijeher Sinjicht. Dieje gebt 
- Tebtlich auf Schopenhauer guritcl, bet Dent man gerade; von einer 


,ouddbhifierung” d. 6. einer Umbdertung des Chrijtentums in den 
Buoodhismus reden fan, joda eS cine rein asfetijcd) verneinende 
Wiitleiasmoral, die das Mitehts gum Biele hat, vertreten foll. Bou 
ihm hat dieje Wuffaijung Nichard Waguer in einem Teil feiner 
Miufifdramen rote arch Niekiehe in jetner jebarfiten Mritif der chrift- 
fichen Moral iibernommen. Sn Wirflichfeit aber untericjeiden ficly 
die aSfetifch-peffimijtifcen Sitge tn der chrijftltehen Neliqion und int 
VBuddhismus. aujs deutlichfie. Deir die in Rede ftehenden Hand- 
Tungen find im Chrijtentiun inumer nur Mtittel gur Crretdung eines 
dDurchaus pofitiver Brweckes, wahrend fie im Buddhismus negativer 
und eingiger Gndaimect find; im Cbhrijtentum find fte Borberettun- 
gen und Crgangingen gu pojitiven Werfen, im Buddhismus find 
fie Die etngige Vorm der fittlicen Betatigung. Buddhijtijdhe Sitt- 


lichfeit und MWsfeje fallen gujammen. Beim chrijtlichen Lebensideal 


iit die Msfefe mir partielles Wtittel aur Crreichimg etnes — jpater 
nocd) gu bejtimmenden — hodjten Gutes. Der alte YWdam wird er- 
fauft muir damit cin neuer herausfommt, im Buddhi8nius dagegen 
wird jeder Wenfch nicht nur erfaarft, fondern dauernd inter Waf- 
jer gebalten, damit er — amt in die buddhijttiGen Schhifpworte des 
Wagnerfden ,,Triftan” itbergzuqehen: ,,Crtrinfe, verfinfe.” Beinr 
Chrijtentumt rvicdtet fic) die Wsfeje nur auf das Siindige und Sr- 
Dijche, forvett cS bon Gott abgieht amd den Weg 3u thin verbaut, 
beim Buddhismus it alles Srdifde reftlos Objekt fiir asketifce 
Vernidtung. Wid von der neuplatonifcen Asteje und rhrer Be- 
gritndung unterfchetdet fic) die hriftliche. itr jene find Materiali- 
tat und Sinnlichfeit al8 folehe Gegenftand der Verwwerfung und Be- 
feitigung, fitr diefe joll dagegen nur da8 Stinlice und da8 Siin- 
Dige aus dem Natiirlichen ausgefdaltet und diejes daun in den 


pofitiven Dienjt Gottes geftellt werden. Gerade zur Erbaltung des . : 


Shs und der Seele verlangt Chrijtus das Whhauen der redten 
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qropere getjtige Retchtitmer 3 gewinnen. 
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Um alle dtefe Viverjtandnijje der chriftlidhen Wsfefe an be- 
jeitigen und der Rritif de Boden. gu entztehen, ijt e8 vielleicht 
das Richtigite gang auf die Verwending des Begriffes ,,Wsteje~ 
als Begeidjnung eines pringipiellen Grundzuges der dhriftlicen 
— -Sthif gu verzichten um an ihre Stelle Lieber den Begriff des 
~- Opfers gu fegen. Denn betm Opfer denkt man immer an die Sir 
ae: gabe einer an und fiir fich wertbollen Sache, unt durch diejes Mtit- 
tel einen itbergeordneten Stvecf gu erreiden. Snfolgedejjen ge- 
—  -Wwinnen dte 3u opjernden Gropen ihren Uniwert nicht ans fich jelbjt, 
*  jondern nur durch ihre Vergleidhiung und Womeffung an der Grife, 
‘fiir welche fie hingegeben iwerden. Die niedere Seele und das duhere 
~- Yeben jolfen um Seju Willen geopfert werden, um dadurch das 
— hobere etvige Leben 3u gewinnen. Grundgug der criftlichen Ethit 
s_ ijt mithin dte Yorderung des Opfers aller irdifdhen und findigen 
— Clemente, jomweit fie die Erreicing de8 pofitiben religisjen End- 
gieles unmoglic) machen. Die chriftliche Wpologetif fann jonach die- 
— jenige Nritif an der. chrifilichen WSfeje als unvicdtig ablehnen, die 
fie mit der buddbijtijhen und nenplatonijden Usteje verivechjelt. 
Sie fann aber nicht den Wnjtof} nehmren, den jeder natiirlide Menfey 
an der orderung de8 Opfers nimmt. Der Menjeh hat nicht nur 
Jeine ‘Berjonlicfeit nach allen Nichtungen hin ausgubilden, jondern 
auch bedeutiame Zeile bon thr gu vernichten, hingugeben und gu 
opfern. Sicjen Gedanfenfrets abfchlickend ftelfen wir feft: Die 
—- Wyvlogetif darf dew nist ctwwa nur dem urdhriftliden oder gar nur 
~ fatholifden, fondern aud) dem reformatorifdjen Lebensideal mit fei- 
ner ,innerweltlidjen YUsfeje ciquenden Grundgzug nidit abjdwaden. 
Wohl aber Hat fie jeine Bdentififation mit der buddhiftijden und 
— nenplatonijden Uskefe und die daranf gebante Kritif absulehuen. 
Die chriftlidje Wsfefe tragt den Charafter des Opfers, d. fh. fie ift 
nur Mittel zur Grlangung eines pofitiven Swedes und madt unr 
die cine — negative — Betatigung des fittlidien Handelns qegen- 
 diber dex Siinde und unanfleslid) mit ihr verbundener natiirlider 
 - Erjdeinnngen ars. 


——- Fnangeliftifde Verfammlungen in-unfern Gemeinden. 
= Sind fie wiinldjenswert, und weldje Biele 

aS follen fie verfolqen? 

a Referat von Paftor W. Beehtold. 

(Arf Winjeh bes Yotwa-Dijtritts veriiffentlich. ) 


: Ghe wir an die eigentliche Belpredung unjers Themas geben, 
wollen wir tn daritber flar tverden, was wir unter Changelis- 
mus au verftehen, und wie wir als evangeliiche Rirche deittichen 
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Urjprungs den landlaufigen Cvangelismus der anglo-amerifani- 
{hen Rirden gu beurteilen haben. 

Der Uriprung deS Wortes ,,Cvangelismus” ijt ja unberfenn-— 
bar, und man founte e8 furgweg definieren als ,redigt des Cvan- . 
qelinums unter Mbgefallenen und Unglaubigen, unter den Seiden’ ; 
inmitten der Chriftenbeit.” Wein diefe Definition twiirde den Wus- 
druck nicht vollig decker, denn die PBredigt unter WXbgefallenen und. =. 
Unglaubigen ift Sache der Snnern Ptijfion, wabhrend der Cvange- 
{iSimus einen befonderen Biweig firdlicher Nettungsarbeit bildet.. 
und eines dafiir befonderS auSgebildeten Stande8 bedarj. Wir <a 
miiffen aljo den Begriff ,,€vangelismus” etryas genauer und aus- 
fiihrlicher definieren, ettva twie folgt: Cvangelismus ijt die inten- 
five Bredigt de8 Evangelinums in einer Gemeinde, oder an einem 
Ort (,,community”)3um Swe einer religidjen Erwecung der fird- x 
lich Gletehgitltigen und Bekehrung der Unglaubigen, fowie Gewine © 
nung derer fiir Chriftum und fein Meich, die fich nod) nicht fitr “i 
ibn ent{dhieden haben, Golde Bredigt fann gefchehen durch) einen 
der Ortsgeifiliden, oder aber, twie e8 Haufiger der Fall, durch etnen | 
bejonder3 dafitr ausgeritjteten und begabten Bajtor oder Laten, “a 
welcen man zur MXWbhaltung von Erwedungsverjammhmgen enga- Sa 
giert. Die Dauer der evangelijtijdhen Tatigfeit an einem Orte 
hangt ab bon dem Erfolg, welcher ergielt wird. Bindet der Cvan- 
gelijt jtarfen Sulauf, teil er fic) in irgendeiner Weije auszeichnet, 
. oder e8 berfteht, durch fetne Bredigt und jeinen Umgang mit den 
Leuten fic) beliebt und, popular 3u machen, fo dehnen fich die 
Verjamimlungen bis gu fiinf oder fechS Wochen aus, vorausgejert 
dak , Vefehrungen” eratelt werden. Yn den meijten Fallen—ergebht 
am Schluf der aiweiten Woche, mancmal febon eher, der Warfruf 
an die Gletchgitltigen und Unentfdhiedenen 3gur CEntfchetdung fitr 
Chriftum. Btndet fic) nach) wiederholten Wutforderungen niemand 
dagu berett, fo erfolgt MWbfchlif der Verfammhingen. Bismweilen 
verlaufen lebtere vollig refultatlo$,- wenigitenS twas ,,Sefehrun- 
gen” anbelangt. Wahrend der Beit der evangeltitijhen Berfamm- 
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ingen twerden in. den OSaufern der Gemeindeglieder bejondre Ge- ~ 
betsftunden abgehalten, in welchen fiir die Unfirdlicgen und Wn- a 
geretteten (,unjaved’), joie fiir den Erfolg der Verjammbhingen 
qebetet wird. a 

Die verjchiedenen, mit dent anglo-amerifanifeen CEvangelis- = 
mus verbundenen Vegleiterfheimingen, fotwie die vielfad) ange a 
wandten fraglichen Nethoden, wollen wir unten nabher bejprechen. : a4 

Sndem tir mut gum andern den Evangelismus, wie er Hier: ae 
gulande gang und gitbe ift, bon unferm ebangelijfejen Standprunkt om 
aus beurteilen, haben wir uns gu bitten, dafs wir nicht jeqltchen a4 


Coangelisimus itberhaupt verurteilen. Dah wir bisher in diejer . 
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Sache eine Gonderjtellung, die faft cine neutrale oder gar gleid- 
giiltige 3u nennen ijt, eingenortmen haben, wer wollte da8 leugnen? 
Nur felten beteiligen fic) evangelijche Paftoren und Gemeinden an 
Erivedungsverjammlungen, wenigitens nidt offiztell. .Gewshnlichy 
wenn an einem Ort eine Mirde fiir fich, oder alle gujammen 
Crecungsverjammlungen halten, werden in allen Mircen die 
Sonntagsgottesdienfte ausgejest. Mur Lutheraner und Cvangelifce 
(manchinal auch CEpijfopale) machen nit mit. Warum machen 
wir nicht mit? 

Der Hauptgrund ijt wohl der, dah die Erwecungsmethoder, 
jo wie Art und Weife der Bredigt uns nicht 3ujagen. Die Metho- 
den jind uns gar 3u ,,menjfejlich,” bi8weilen gegen da8 chriftlicye 
Deforum berjtoBend, wenn nicht gar unchrijtlis). Dte Art und 
Weije der PBredigt, die je nach Begabung und Originalitat des 
Evangelijten verjchieden ijt, entipricht nicht timer dem Geijte Sefu 
Chrijtt, noch unjrer ebvangelijchen Predigtweije. Wer 3. VB. Sunday 
predigen gehort und ,gejeben” hat, wird mancjes an feiner Bre- 
digtwetje als uninitrdig und Cbrijti Geijt nicht entiprechend au 
tadeln finden. edoch ijt Sunday nicht fo febr zu verurtecilen als 
jeine neuerding$ auftretenden Yachahmer. Cr ijt wenigftens ori- 
ginell, mas bon feinen IYtachaffern eben nicht gejagt werden farn. 

Cin weiterer Grund fiir unjre ablehnende Stelling mag darin 
fliegen, da unjre Cvangelijche Kirche zum Teil aus fonfejjionell- 
luthertjhem Boden entiprungen ijt, wahrend die anglo-amerifant- 
jchen Rirchen meift reformierten Urjprunges oder vom anglo-puri- 
tanifchen Geift bejeelt find. Wir find daber einer Wnnabering une 
jerjeitSs an diefelben, oder gar einer engeren Berbritderung nit 
ihren abhold getwejen. Denominattonelles YWoruurteil jedoch, das 
fic) twie eine Sehnecke ins Hauschen guriicigteht amd vor allem 
fopficeu wird, was bon unfret fonjervativ-evangelijden rt ab- 
weidht, rechtfertigt eine vollig ablehnende Haltung amferfeits micht. 
Sollte e3 nicht vielmehr, in Wnbetracht ihrer Untonspringipier, 
das Bejtreben wunjrer Kirche fein, anders Denfenden und anders 
Lehrenden gegeniiber nicht nur tolerant gu fein, fondern auch Hier 
amd dort einmal, wo e8 fic) um Erreichung gemeinnitbiger Brvecke 
und Biele handelt, mit andern Denominationen gujammengitr- 
fen, folange folde Btwece und Biele dem Worte Gottes und der 

Lehre Chrifti nicht gurwtderlaujen? 

Endlich ift aud der volfifde und fprachliche Unterjdjied als 
Grund, weshalh wir uns nicht an gemetnfamen Crivecungsver- 
 fammilungen beteiligten, in Betracht gu giehen. MIS einer dent{dh- 

-ebangelifden Kirde war 08 uns bisher nicht recht modalich, mit den 
-englifdhredenden Rirdengemeinjhaften gufjammenguiwirfen. Yur Hier 
und da twurden gemeinfame Gottesdienfte bet befondern feftlicjen 
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Gelegenheiten abgehalten, meifjtens jedoe) mit andern deutjdreden- - 
den Kirchengemeinfrhaften. Wenn nim bet uns, wie es jekt viel- 
fac) fcjon der Fall ijt, die englijdhe Sprache in allgemeinen Ge- — 
brauch fommt, wird auch cin engeres 3ujammentwirfen mit den — 
englijdredenden Sirchengemeinjchatten tmmer allgemeiner merden. 

Die Frage ijt nun die: Collen wir als evangeltjce (Sentein- 
det und Baftoren, weil wir aus oben erwahnten Griinden bisher — 
qlaubten, an den ebvangeliftijcen Berianmilungen der anglo-ameri- 
faniiden Rirden nicht tet{nehmien gu fonnen, aller ebangeliftijcden 
Tattgfeit opponteren? Oder follen wir nicht vielmebr, von der 
Notiwendigfeit echter evangeliftijdher Tatigfeit itbergeugt, in infern 
Gemeinden Erweciungsverjammiungen abbalten, welche wir nach 
unfern ebangelifden Pringipien einrichten und gejtalten fonnen? 
Wenn uns der Landlarufige Changelismus, mit allem was drum — 
und dran hangt, nicht 3ufagt, diirften wir es dann nidt mit einem 
,evangeltjcden” Cvangelismus verfucen, der fret mare von afflen 
unlauteren Elementen? Oder haben soir in wujrer Kirche feine 
Erwediung ndtig? Xft unjer firdhlides Leben in jeder Hinficht 
befriedigend? Saben wir feine ,toten” Olieder, feine Whgefal- 
fenen? Sangen nicht fajt jeder evangeltidhen Gemeinde folche Gite- 
der an, die weder falt noch warm, jondern lau wnd trage find? 
ES tare cin Leitdhtes, durch WXnfithring von Tatjachen und Bei- — 
jptelen den Machroets 3 Liefern, dak wir evangeliftijdher Crmef- — 
fingSbverjammlamngen wohl bediirfen, fa jehr beditrien. Bon diefer — 
Vorausfesung ausgebend, wollen wir mm auf eine toeitere Bee - 
jpreching der Vragen unjers Themas eingeben. 

Sunachjt lautet die rage: 

Sind Gvangeliftijde BVerfammlangen in unfern Gemeinden 
wiinfdenswert? 

Wir antworten mit einem runden a!” fitgen jedoch ein 
Uber” Hingu: Wert und Weije, Methoden und Veittel, die in Wn- 
wendung fommen, miiffen dom ebdangelijchen Geijt durchdrungen, 
witrdevoll und allegeit dem chrijtlichen Deforum entjprechend fein. 
Das Gejagte begzieht fich: Be ie 

1, Wunf die Predigt. Dak die evangelijtijde Predigtweije 
von der gewshnlicden verfdhieden ift, braucht nicht erft gefagt wer- 
den. olgende Definition einer evangelijtifden PBredigt erfcjetnt x 
uns als febr gutreffend: 

“An evangelistic sermon is one that has enough of the Gospel — 
in it so that if there should be in the pews an unsaved man and he 
should hear the preacher only that one time, there would be enough | 
of the plan of salvation expressed in that one sermon to save his_ 
soul.” 
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he jonntagliden Bredigten fonnen dicjen YXijforderiungen 
nicht immer entjpreden. Much ware eS nicht ratjam, jeden Gomn- 
tag eine- Folehe Predigt gu halten, det es gibt nicht nur, an Un- 
befehrte 3u appellieren, fondern arc) den Chrijto bereits angebs- 
renden. Geelen Speife 3u bieten zur Erbhaltung ibres qeiftlicen 
Lebens, Wich ginge es nicht an, in jeder Bredigt von dem Heils- 
plan GotteS gu reden. Sn evangelijttidgen Berfammlungen jedoch 


— bietet fich die Gelegenbeit, den Heilsplan jtujemveije gu entroicelir, 


joda ein Unbefehrter oder Unentidhiedener, welder den Berfamin- 


: _tungen ofter beitwobhnt, geniigend Cinficht tn Gottes Gnadenrat ge 


winnt, daB er, bon der Notwendigfeit feiner Vefehring itberzeiuat, 
det entjcheidenden Schritt bereitivillig tut. 

Die Spradje der evangelijtijdhen Bredigt joll wohl popular, 
doc) ja nicht vulgar fein. Se volfStiimlicher und allgemetn ver- 
—ftandlider die ae dejto Leichter erretcht die ‘Bredigt die ment- 
ger Gebildeten, die nicht imjtande find, ,bobe Worte der Weisheit” 
gu fajjen und gu derjtehen. Sn dem Bejtreben jedoch, popular 3u 
predigen, liegt die Gefabr nabe, eine Sprache 3u gebraucen, weldje 
gegen Die feineren Gefithle anjtandiger Wlenfdben verjtopt. Das 
ijt bet Sunday, Scoville und andern neueren Evangelijten Leider 
der Gall. Wollten wir evangeltjce Baftoren auf unjern Nangeln 


ete derartige Sprache gebrauchen, jo wwiirden injre Genteinden 


uns dite Rangel verbteten. Daf die Bropheten jowie Yobhannes 
— der Zaufer und bHisweilen auch Sejus mit fcharfen BWorten ihren 
— Bubsrern ins Gerviijen geredet haben, gibt fetnem Prediger des 
Evangeliums und feinem Cvangelijten das Necht, fich emer air 
edlen, ja wohl gar anjtopigen Nedeiveife in der Verfiindiqiung des 
gottlicben Wortes 3u bedieren. . 
Ueber den Bortrag der evangeliftijden Bredigt wollen ivir 
- nur da jagen, dah derjelbe nicht bombajtt}ch und theatralifch fein 
~ foll, mob! aber fraftiq und pacfend, von Gejten begleitet, die nicht 
 jotvobl nad) den Regeln der Elofution einjtudtert und eingeitbt 
worden find, fondern vielmehr dem Redner gang natiirlic) anftehen. 
Die afrobatijdhen Rinijtitiice und Spriinge, jowie das jchaufpie- 
lerifehe Mienenfpiel eines Billy Sunday find auf atle Salle gu 
permmeiden, weil fie nicht mit dem Crnjt der Sache, um die es 
fich bandelt, im Cimflang jteben. 
Mie die Art und Weije der evangeliftijcen Predigt edel, mwitrde- 

voll, und dem chriftlicjen Deforum gemah fein foll, fo ard) 
sg 2 Die Methoden und Wittel, die bei WXbbhaltung der VBer- 
— jammilungen in Anwendung fommen. Die Weethoden und Weittel, 
wie fie bet den fogenannten revivals,” angewandt werden, find 
: oftmals febr fraglih. Shon die gefdhaftlicjen Praliminarien und 
 - die aueren Vorbereitungen auf evangeliftifce Verjammlungen gro 


a 
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Beren Stils, fotvie die famtliche Mafdinerie, die in Bewegung ge- 


fest mird, unt alles gang den Wiinfcen und Vorjehriften de3 Herrn 


Evangelijten gemak herguricjten, wollen uns nicjt gefallen. We- 
der Sohannes der Taufer, nocd) Sefus oder feine Xpoftel machten 
derartige Wnipriiche; fie predigten irgendwo 1nd gu trgendeiner 
Seit, brauchten feiit Tabernafel, fetne Wrrangementsfomiteen, noch 


aidre menfcjlide Beihilfe, um thre Predigttatigfert erfolgreich gu 


geftalten. Cine wabhrhbaft wirfjame Crtweching fommt aus dem 
Weijte Gottes, wird von ibm bewirft und nicht von Mtenfchen fitnjt- 
lich gemacht. Dieje auferen Borbereitungen fornnten und follten 
auf ein Minimum befchranft werden. . Mber man will mit alledem 
imponieren, Xufmerffamfeit erregen. ©8 ijt etne Bropaganda, ein 
Vorfichherpofaimentafjen, durch welcheS man die Mtenfchen wie gi 
einem Sirfus berbeilocten will. Wich in den Verjammiungen jelbit 
- wird mit allerlei ,Qfimbim,” mit Waffenchoren und Orehejtern, 
»mit Baufen und Trontpeten” da8 Volf angelocét, nachdem 3ubvor 
pon den Seitungen gange Seiten dem Cvangeliften und jetnen Ber- 
fammlungen getoidmet worden find. Bei einer religisjen und geift- 
lichen Betvegung, iwie eS ete echte Crmedung doch jein foll, find 
folche tweltlichen Reflamemittel ibel angebracht. 

Und nun gar da8 marftichreierifde Werben um die Seelen 
der Menfchen am Schlup de8 GotteSdienttes (?), mwobei auf die 


Wefiithle befonderS eingermirft werden foll — wer bon uns Cvan- ~ 


gelijchen ijt bereit, da8 ohne weiteres gu billigen und gutziuheiben? 
€§ twundert uns midt, daB mance, die ein getvijjes religidjes 
Schiclicfeitsacfiihl befiken, hinausgehen, jobald das Werben be- 
ginnt. Gollte eS denn nicht ohne dtejes marftichreierijde Werben 
gehen? Wir find der Metnung, dak ein dringender Wppell an 
Wille und Gefithl der Unentfchtedenen, foie eine rwiederholte hers- 
fice Cinlading an dite Unkirehliden, fic) der Nirche angujchliefen, 
ebenjo, wenn nicht mehr, wirfjam fein tiirde, als jenes Mufpeit- 


jchen der Gemiiter und ungebithrlide Forcieren der Entfchetdung. — 


RMommet dazu nocd das Privatwerben der OrtsSgeijtliden unter Mit- 
bilfe derer, die bereits fich fitr Chriftum und fein Reich entfchie- 
den haben, fo diirfte mandhe Seele alS Rrucht der Eriweckungspre- 
Digt firs Meich Gottes qewonnen werden. Weil pvtele inmitten 
einer fold) fiinftltch ergeugten Gefithlserreging fich angeblich fiir 
Chriftium entfchieden, halt ihre fogenannte Betehrung nicht Stich. 
Sie fallen bald wieder ab. Wndern wird die Vekehrung zur Ge- 
wobhnbert; fte laffen fic) in den alljabritch ftattfindenden ,, revivals” 
iminer wieder aufs Neue ,befehren.” itr fie fcheint die Brozediur 
einen befonderen Reitz 31 haber. 

Daten wir nun daran, evangeliftifdhe Verjammlungen alf- 


gemein in der Shnode eimgufithren, fo follte e8 nur unter Sinweg- — 
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lajfung der angefithrten fraglidjen Elemente gejdhehen. Wir wol- 
fen nur einen ,evangelifden” CEvangelismus, welcen wir gan3 
nad den Verhaltnifjen und VBediirfnijjen unjrer Gemeinden und 
Synode gejtalien fonnen. Unter feinen Umftinden wollen wir das 
franthafte, Sraglide, oder gar Ungiemlice de8 anglo-amerifani- 
iden Cvangeli8mus nadhabmen. Mur unter den oben angedeute- 
fen Bedingungen find evangeliftifdhe Verjammlungen in unfern Ge- 
meinden iwiin{cdenswert. 

Sind wir alfo 3u dem Schluf geformmen, dak evangelijtijcje 
Verjammlungen in unjern Gemeinden twiinfhenswert, fo ftehen wir 
bet Cinfiibrung derjelben bor giwei tweiteren Sragen: 

1. Welde Zeit ware die geciqnetite? 

2. Wer foll die Cvangeliftendienfte verriditen? 

Was die erfte Srage anbelangt, jo lieBe fich eitmvenden, das 
€rwedungen nidt an bejtinmte Zeiten gebunden find, fondern 
eintreten, toenn der piydologifce Moment gefomimen, und gernitfe 
innere getjtige Progejfe in einer Gemeinde oder an einem Orte 
fic) auf diefelbe 3gugefpibt haben. Das jeblieBt indefjen nicht aus, 
daB ebangelijtijhe Verfammliungen auch 3u einer ftehenden Cin- 
ridtung und von Beit 3u Beit, ettvua jabrlich, wiederholt twerden 
fonnen. Wenn auch von Menfden angeregt, mogen folde Verjamm- 
fungen dod) gottlide Billigung finden und unter dem GSegen amd 
Gnadenbeiftand Gottes fic) wirfjam und erfolgreich ertveijen. 

WIS befonders 3u geijtlicher Erwecung gecignet, erfdeint uns 
die Heilige Paffionsseit. Wird doc in derfelben, wie faum 3u einer 
andern Beit, die Gelegenbeit qeboten, bon dem grofen Werke der 
Erlofung zu reden, twelches Werf Chriftus mit feinem Leiden und 
Sterben vollbracht, und mwelcheS die Verjohming de Sitnders mit 
Gott durch) den fithnenden Opfertod Chrifti moalich gemacht hat. 

Sedod) miiffen getwiffe dupere Verbhaltnijje in Betracdt gezo- 
gen werden. Sn Landgemeinden ijt e§ mancymal faum moglich, 
die itbliden modchentlichen BajfionSgottesdienjte gu Halten, weil un- 
giinftiges Frithjabrswetter und fchlecite Wege den Befuch der Got- 
teSdienft erbeblic) beeintradtigen, ja thn bisweilen unmoglic) ma- 
then. Xn Stadten dagegen fonnen Wetter und Wege faum als 
Entichuldigung gelten. Der Bejuch der Gottesdienjte hangt dafelbjt 
hauptiadlich pom guten Willen der Gemeindeglieder ab. Wo im- 
mer wahrend der Woche Pajfionsgottesdienjte jtattfinden, fann den- 
jelben cin ebangeliftijdes Geprage verliehen werden, indem der 
Ortspaftor am Sdluffe jeder Predigt einen twarmen Appell an die 
geiftlid) Tragen und religiss Gleichgiiltigen ricjtet, fofern folde 
in dem Gottesdtenjt gugegen find. 

Sn landlidjen Gegenden ware der Spatjommer (Geptember, 
Ottober) 3u evangelijtijchen Verjammlungen geeignet. Die Land- 
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arbeit [apt nach, das Wetter ijt bejtandiger, die Wege jind gut. — 
fodak die Gottesdienjte twahrend der Woche von allen bejucht mwer- 
den fonnen, dte fommen tvollen. - . = 

Cvangelijtijhe Verfammlungen, welche 3 trgendeiner andern - 
alS der Bajfionsgeit gehalten werden, jollten fich nicht itber mehr 
al8 eine Woche erjtrecfen, cttwa mit einem Gountag beginnend und 
amt nachften jchliepend. Doch wird man fich biert nach den je- 
weiligen lofalen Verbaltnijjen und Bediirinijjen ricten miijjen. 

Die andre Yrage: Von wem die evangeliftifcen BWerjanmn- 
fingen gebalten werden jollen, ift fehwiertger 3u ldjen. Cs gtit 
dabei VerjchiedenesS ins Wrage 3u fajjen. Bitrs erjte, ob bejondere 
Cvangelijten, ausgebildet werden jollen, oder ob fie aus dent Yre- 
digerftand getwonnen werden fornnen. Sodann, welche Mitforderun- 
gen an einen Cvangelijten geftellt werden, rejp. welche Qualifita- 
tionen er befigen mip. Cndlich aber, wie und bon em er be 
joldet werden jfoll. 

Wenn wir wie andre Kircengemein}d*aften in ausgedehntenr 
Wiape CvangelijationSarbeit tretben twolfen, jo ware e8 wobl not- 
wendig, Wanner (Brediger und Laie), die fich dDagu berufen glau- 
ben und dafiitr begabt jind, 3u Cvangelijten ausgubilden, entweder 
im theologijdhen Seminar oder (im alle von Laien) in den 
,training jchools” fitr Raienarbeiter, die neuerdingsS in unjrer 
Synode entftanden, oder im CEntftehen begriffen jind. Doch gum 
Wnifang, im Crperimentierftadium, liefen jich wohl unter den Ba- 
jftoren unfrer GSynode. titchtige Wanner finden, die 3u folder Wr 
beit gefchic&t waren. 

Das bringt uns gu der Jrage: Welche Qualififationen foll ei 
Evangelijt bejigen? Day er gemak den in unjrer Synode- herr. 
jGhenden Verhaltnijjen imftande fein mug, jorwohl in der deutfchen 
als ancy in der cnglijdhen Sprache flieRend 3u predigen, verjtebt 
fic) von felbft. erner mu er eine griindlice allgemeine, rie 
jpegtell theologifde Bildung, oder wenn Laie, gritndliche Bibel- | 
fernntiis haben und 3u praftijcher Cbangelijationsarbeit wohl aus. 
geritjtet fein. Dod) das Widhtigite von allent ijt, die Salbung des. 
Seijtes, die Weisheit von oben, chriftlicher Wandel, jomie Taft tn 
Umgang mit Menfchen aller Naffen und Stande. Befigt er dazu 
einen flaren Berftand, gefunden Sumor und — last but not least — 
— tiichtige Rednergabe, fret bon aller unnatiirliden Cffetthajdherei, — 
dann wird er unter Gottes BVeiftand Tiichtiges leiften sum Geile 
der Geelen und zur Ehre Gottes. 

Die Srage ift nun die: Wie und von wem follen unfre Evan- 
gelijten befoldet werden? Sollen fie een gewijjen Gebhalt bon 
der Synode, oder bon den eingelnen Diftriften begiehen, oder auf 
die Rolleften, dic in den evangeliftijden Verfammlungen erhoben — 
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werden, angeviejen fein? Sm erjtern Fall fonnten fie umfo freier 
auftreten, ungebidert wirfen, weil fie dann nicht von den Gemein- 
den abbangig waren. Gollen fie aber durd) die in den Verfamm- 
tungen erbobenen Solleften erhalten werden, jo midjten fie dabei 
unter Umijtanden fdlecht jabren, oder e8 wiirde fich die itble Praxis 
einbiirgern, welche in den Ertwecungsverjammlungen andrer Rir- 
engemeinjdaften gang und gabe ijt, dak von dem Ort8paftor 
tiidtig an den Geldbeutel geflopft wird. Das ijt etnerfeits pein- 
Tic) fiir den betreffenden Evangeliften, anderfeits unangenebm und 
unter Umijtanden nachteilig fiir den OrtSpajtor. Cin Mittelweg 
TieBe fitch finden, indem die Gebhalter au8 einer befonderen Kaffe, 
(Cvangelijationsfond) begablt wiirden, in melden Sond famtliche, 
in ebangelijden Berfammiungen erhobenen Rolleften, nebjt andern 
fiir diefen Sect dargereicjten Gaben, fliefen. CGollte diejfe Rafe 
nicdt auSreicjen, fo finnte das Febhlende aus dem Budget fitr 
Snnere WMijfion erfegt werden. 

Wir fommen nun 3ur siveiten, in unjerm Thema enthaltenen 
Hauptfrage: 

Welde Ziele follen die evangeliftijhen Verjammlungen in unfern 
Gemeinden verfolgen? 

Che wir fie beantworten, wollen wir da8 Harptatel des Evan- 
gelismus furz inS Muge fajjen. Das ijt mit einem Wort gefagt, 
Seelenrettung. Der Evangeli8mus macht eS fich. gur Wufgabe, die 
Menfdhen von ihrem verlorenen Zujtand 3u itberzeugen und ihnen 
der Weg gu zeigen, wie fie aus demfelben gerettet und felig mwer- 
den finnen. E§ miiffen daber Gejeg und Evangelium, ja die gange 
Gefdhidte des menjfehlichen Falles und Verderbens, forwie der gange 
pon @®ott vorgejehene Erldjungsplan, zum Gegenjtand evangelijti- 
fer Bredigt gemacht werden. Handelt e8 fic) um eine fo ernijte 
Sache twie die Rettung unfterblicer Geelen, fo bediirfen die Ver- 
jammlungen, die Bredigt, ja der Evangelift jelber, einer befondern 
gottliden Weihe und Geiftesfalbung, fowie gottlider Lebensfraft, 
denn MNtenjfdentverf alfein vermag nicht eine Geele gu retten. St 
Seelenrettung da$ Hauptaiel, fo mitijen die verfchiedenen poate 
evangelijtifder Tatigfeit dicjem einen Biele giujtreben. 

Die vom ebhrw. Serrn Synodalprajes angedeuteten siele, 
welche alle gu dem einen grofen Hauptgiele in Bestehung itehen, 
jind folgende: 

a) Befeftiqung in den FHundamentallehren der Kirde. 

b) Herangziehung Losverbundener und Yudifferenter, 

c) Beeinflujung gegen WUber- und Unglanben, 

Diejen erlaubt fic) Referent noc) ein vitertes Hhingugufiigen, 
namlicd: 
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d) Warnung vor feftiercrifdjen Jrrlehren. 

a) Wir finden in unfern evangelijcden Gemeinden viele 
Glieder, die mit den Sundamentallehren der chrijtlichen Sirche 
nur twenig befannt find, von den Gonderlebren ihrer eigenen 
Rirdhe nicht 3u_reden.’ Wie viele fonnen nicht einmal den Itamen 
ibrer Kirche nennen und richtig ausfprechen! Sonntag}chule, Non- 
firmandenunterricht, Rirchenbejuch, Lefen firchlicher Blatter, alles 
das feheint an ihnen verloren 3u fein. Woran liegt’s? Ctwa nur 
an ihrer Gleichgitltiqfeit, Suteretjelojigfeit, oder Unautmerfjam- 
feit? Oder Tiegt c8 an den Paftoren? Britten wir uns, Britder. 
ob wir immer jo predigen, fo [ehren, dak alle 3uborer, groR mud 
~ flein, gebildet und ungebildet, cine flare Ginficht befommen in da8, 
was die Kirche auf Grund der Schrift lehrt? Oder find wir qe- 
neigt, in diejem praftijcen Settalter, in mwelchem fajt allgu jtarf die 
praftijcbe Seite de8 Chrijtentums betont wird, die Lehre 3u ver- 
nachlaffigen? Wir Halten e8 fitr hochnotwendig und auperjt wich- 
tig, in Predigt und Unterricht, die Bundamentallehren der Rirche 
fyoftematifd und griindlich 3u bebandeln und von allen Seiten 3u 
beleuchten, denn e8 fommt doch lekten Endes darauf an, was ein 
Ghrijt glaubt, wenn jein Leben, fer ganges Tun und Sajjen, jem 
Meden und: Sandeln, Gott mwobhlgefallig fein jo. ,Obne Glaube 
iit e8 unmoglich, Gott gu gefallen.” Renntnis der Lehre fordert 
Ernft und Wufrichtigteit des Lebens. Nonnte in diejem Stitce nicht 
durch ebvangelijtijde Verfammbhimgen in wirffamer Weije nadge- 
Holfen werden? : 

Dap unfre Gemeinden der Befeltigung in den undamental- 
fehren der Rirce und vor allem auch in den Sonderlebren threr 
eigenen Stirce bediurfen, geht daraus fattjam bervor, dah mance 
ihrer Glieder in feichtfinniger Weije arvifejen den verfdhiedenen Mir- 
hengemeinjcdhaften wie Wandervogel Hi und her Fiegen, fa jehliess- 
lich dabinfommen, dak jie meinen, cine Wirche fet fo gut mie die 
andre, Unitarier, Univerjalijten and andre nicht ausgenommen. 
Wiirdem fie aber grimodlich unterwielen in den Viunrdamentallebren, 
von welchen die Geften abvcichen, und twelche andre, jonjt evan- 
gelijhe Gemeinjhaften, von Modernismus angebarucht, nicht mebr 
als 3ur Seligfeit notwwendig eradjten, dann lernten fie thre Pirche 
wert}agen und blieben thr treat. 

b) Gin andres Biel evangeliftifder Verjaimmbhmgen in am- 
jern Gemeinden ijt die Herangziehung Losverbundener und Gleidh< 
gitltiger. Sa, follen denn die evangeliftijden Verfanmlungen als 
Lodinittel dienen, folche Leute in die Mirche gu bringen? jt das 
die Wbfidht? Warum denn nist? Werden doh fehr oft fragliche 
weltliche Locmittel angewandt, um folde eute in die Mirde gu 
bringen? Micht durd) Senfationen, wie mance anglo-amerifanifde 
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Coangelijten, wohl aber durch die fchlichte, fraftige und Lebendige 
Predigt des Cvangeliums von feiten geiftgefalbter und iiberzen 
gungstreuer Boticatter an Chrijtt Statt, wollen wir locfen und 
laden. €8 follen diejenigen, welche nur in Lojer und Locferer Be- 
giehung 3u ihrer Wtutterfirce ftehen, 3um Wnjhlu an die Orts- 
gemeinde betvogen, und fo in innigere Verbindung mit der erjteren 
gebracjt werden. Wer fic) durch Liebe gur Welt, durch fletjehltcje 
Luft und Begierde, durch weltliche Sntereffen von der Mire Lo8- 
trennen liefB, oder fich durd Vernachlaffigung jeiner Bfltehter ge- 
gem Kirde und Gemeinde, fowie durch Meidung des Mahls des 
Herrn bon der Gemeinfchaft mit Chrijto und feinen Glaubigen 
ausgejchlojjen bat, joll gendtigt werden, wieder ,,bereingufommen,” 
mit Hinweis auf die Gefahren die dem drohen, welcher cinmal 
auf folch abjchiiffige Bahn geraten ijt. Die Sndifferenten jollen 
aus ibremt Yudifferentismus arufgeriittelt,, die Schlafenden geet, 
die Saumigen und Tragen zu erneuter Tatigfeit angefpornt wer- 
den. Welcher Bajtor ianfrer Synode hatte nicht fehon trithe Er- 
fabrungen gemacht mit dem SndifferentiSmus gemwtijer Leute, die 
trog alles Neden$ und Tuns ihres Paftors in ibrer Gleichgitltig- 
feit beharren! CSollte e3 einem andern gelingen, jie aitfgurittteln, 
wie froh und danfbar jollte der betretfende Yajtor jen! C8 it 
durcdaus fein testimonium paupertatis fiir etnen PBaftor, wenn ei 
andrer jertig bringt, was ihm felber nicht gelingen ijt. Durch die 
Wredigt geiftgejalbter Changelijten ijt {chon mancher, der fich um 
jein Geelenheil jeit langem nicht gefitmmert, auf da8 YVerderben, 
das ihm drobte, aufmerfjam geworden, wwabhrend die Bredigten der 
Ortsgeiftlichen ibn nicht erreichten, aus dem einjachen Grinde, day 
er ttcht gum Bejuchen der Gottesdienfte 3 bewegen war. Bon 
Sreunden gu etner evangelijtijdhen YVerjammilung eingeladen, oder 
durd) blofe Meugierde hingetrieben, Hat ihn die Yredigt des Cvan- 
geliften ergriffen und von der Ytotmendigfeit feiner Befehrung itber- 
zeugt. Der Evangelijt will in diejer Wertje der Gebhilfe des Orts- 
paftors fein, will fir furge Beit ifm tm Werfe der Seelenrettung 
hilfreiche Hand feijten. Gr will fowohl Bajtor als Gememde 3u 
neuer energijdher Tatigfeit begeijtern, damit fie mit umjo groRerm 
Gifer die Sitnde befampfen und an dem Bau des Reiches Sottes 
mit oe Luft und Liebe iwirfen. ; 
ce) Micht nur die Vefampfing der Sitnde in jeglicer orm, 
auch die MNbrwebr de3 Wberglaubens und Unglaubens ijt Biel des 
~ Spangelizmus. Geniigt dagu nicht die Predigt de3 Cvangeliums, 
wie fie von den Geiftlicjen der verfdicdenen Denominationen ge- 
fdieht? Sa, wenn fie nur alle da3 Changelium ftets Lauter und 
rein verfiindigten! Leider ift das Heutigen Tages nicht immer der 
Fall. Wird nicht vielfach cin ander Cvangeltum” auf den Nan- 
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3eln verfiindigt und der Game de8 BrweifelS und Unglanubens in 
die Herzen gejat? Und wo Ddieje vorhanden, findet allerlei Mber- 
glaube frucjtbaren Boden. Sorgen nidt die Bajtoren verjdjie- 
dener Denominationen, die von den Theorien einer. modernen un- 
gottliden Wiffenfchaft durchfeucht find, dafitr, dafhB der Wbfall vom 
@lauben der Vater inrmer mehr gunimmt? Wenn ein modernet 
Rangelredner vom Schlage FosdictS jeine Weisheit, die bon unten 
ber ijt, bergapft, wie wird feinen WWorten Beifall gegollt, felbit 
von folden, die nicht intelligent genug find, dem Redner feine Ge- 
danfen nachgudenfen, gejchmeige denn felbftandig itber feine Zheo- 
rien fich ein flares Urteil 3u bilden. Wher man fallt ibm gu, denn 
er ift ein Mann von Ruf und feine Wusfpriice gelten der Menge 
al8 autoritatib, mogen fie auch im direften Widerfprud) gum 
Worte Gottes ftehen. Wenn wir dent modernen Unglauben einen 
Damm feken wollen, mitjjen wir jede Gelegenheit wahrnehmen, 
jedeS bon Gott dargebotene Mtittel antwenden, und ficherlich ijt ein 
Evangeli8mus, wie wir ihn un denfen, ein wirffames Weittel, 
Diejen Bred 3u erreichen. Der Cvangelijt, welcher voll und ganz 
auf dem Boden der Schrift jteht, Gottes Wort und Chrifti Lehre 
fauter und rein verfiindigt, fann, weil er grope BolfSmajjen er- 
reicht, bor allem auch folce, die jonft in feine Rirde geben, die 
Herzen der Menfehen gegen Unglauben und Wberglauben machtig 
beeinflujjen, und fo dem echten Glauben und der gottlicden Wabr- 
heit erbeblichen Vorjchub feiften. 

d) Wo einmal der Glaube der Vater durch moderne Siweifel 
untergraben worden ift, da finden die Srriehren der Geften einen 
fruchtbaren Ytahrboden. Wareh diefe wird ein fehriftmaiger, pofi- 
tiv-qlaubiger Evangelismus erfolgreic) befampjen. Die Srrlehren 
de8 ZioniSmus (DOorwieiismus), Nuffelismus, Mormonismus, der 
Chriftlicen Wiffenjchaft, die weder chriftlich, noch mifjenfdhaftlic it, 
Spirittsmus und andre mehr, jind Seelengift, da8 den Untwijfen- 
den und Unbefangenen, die fich damit fddern Iaffen, Tod und Ver- 
derben bringt. Dabher iit e8 dringend notiwendig, dak durch) pofitiv- 
alaubige Bajtoren und Evangeliften ernftlidh) vor den Wolfen in 
Schafstleidern gewarnt wird, die bin und berlaufen in die Haujer 
und ihre Drachenjaat durch Wort und Schrift ausftrenuen. Gerade 
int Diejer Hinficht fdnnen \Cvangelijten mehr ausridten als die 
anjaffigen Geijtlicen der etablierten Rirchengemeinjdaften, rweil fie 
jGomimasfojer und jcharfer als legtere gegen jolche Berfithrer 3u 
vclde giehen founen, und gwar aus dem Grunde, weil fie in fur- 
ger Beit wieder weiter 3tebhen. 

Mit allem, was wir mim itber den Evangelismus, jeine Not- — 
wendigfeit, feine Stele und Wiufqaben gejagt haben, bhoffen wir — 
etrvaiges Yorurteil gegen evangelijtijhe Verjammlungen iiberiwin- 
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den, oder dod) wenigitens abgejdhwadt gu haben. Liegt es nicht 
auf der Hand, dafs fie gropen Segen ftiften founen, wenn alle 
fraglicen Mittel und iunlauteren Methoden vermieden werden? 
Wir weifen zum Sehlup nod daraufhin, dah der Evangelismus 
recjter Wrt jeinen Grund in der Schrift hat, dap er von den 
— Propheten de$ Alten Bundes bis gu dem Iegten, Nohannes dem 
Laufer, ja bon Seju felber geiibt, forte bejonders auch bon dem 
Apoftel Paulus befiirwortet wird (Cph. 4, 11). Nach diefer und 
andern Gtellen der Schrift gab cS 3u der Apoftel Zeiten einen 
bejondern Cvangelijtenjtand, defjen fpegielle WXufgabe e8 war, durch 
ebangelijttjdhe Latigfeit itberall, wo fic) ein Feld bot, 3u wirfen. 

Weil es demnach ither alleit Sweifel erhaben, dah der Evan- 
geli8mus eine althergebrachte qottliche Suititution ijt, fonnen wir 
uns alS eine Nircde, die jich evangelifd) nennt, unfrer Bflict in 
diejer Hinjicht faum mehr langer entgiehen, oder eS bet vereingel- 
ten BVerjuchen hier und da bewenden lajjen. Vielmebr ijt der Seit- 
punft gefommen, da wir alS Gejamtfirche in fyjtematifcer und 
zielberwupter Weije Cvangelijationsarbeit verricten, wo immer Ddie- 
felbe notig erjcheint. 


THE WILL OF GOD 
Shall It, Can It Be Done on Earth as It Is in Heaven? 


II (CONCLUDED ) 


In all human history there is probably no social wrong which 
has caused so much human misery, vice, degradation and corrup- 
tion as slavery. And it was perhaps at its worst in the Roman 
empire at the time of Christ. Back of the monstrous waste and 
extravagance, bad management and general discontent which made 
the ancient world a vast mass of greed, cruelty, licentiousness and 
corruption, was the unwillingness to work which caused this tre- 
mendous and unprecedented spread of slavery.’ The number of 
Roman slaves can only be judged of by side indications. Seneca 
tells of a master counting the roll of his slaves as a general counts 
‘ his soldiers. A proposition was once made in the senate to indi- 
cate the slaves by their dress. It was dropped, however, because 
of the danger that the slaves would outnumber the free men. 

In his legal position the slave was property whose nature 
nothing but the will of the master could change; he could be given, 
let, sold, and exchanged and seized for debt, tortured and put to 
death at the whim of his owner; he had no civil rights, could 
enjoy no legal marriage, had no legal parents, could sustain no 
action before a court and his testimony was only legal with tor- 
ture. j 
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Christ appeared in a remote corner of the Roman Kimpire. 
He uttered no direct word against slavery, but the human, kindly, 
loving spirit of his personality and teaching slowly and quietly but 
none the less surely undermined the whole vicious system, rescu- 
ing and regenerating individuals, and thus preparing the world 
for his Kingdom, that is, the rule of God not only in individual 
lives, but in all human affairs and relationships, to the end that 
mankind might be completely regenerated and reorganized socially 
on the basis of his principles. ‘The spirit of his teaching was 
not that of sudden violent revolution or reforms in government 
or institutions, but the regeneration of society through new char- 
acters, a love power exercised toward himself as a perfect and 
divine model. Thus the principles of Christ as they were taught 
in the Christiaw groups gradually overturned slavery from its 
foundation, and scattered seeds of freedom and equal justice, as 
is witnessed by Paul’s letter to Philemon on behalf of Onesimus, 
the latter’s slave. Christianity destroyed all distinctions of caste 
and race because in the great communion of the lovers of Christ 
“bond and free were alike.” They recognized slavery as they recog- 
nized Caesar, but the recognition was profoundly influenced by 
the fact that both slave and owner were treated as being on the 
same footing. 

Hand in hand with the above tendencies in the direction of 
civilization and Christian progress went the gradual cessation 
of serfdom and slavery in later centuries. In almost every land 
where the power of Christianity was allowed to act unhindered, 
legislation for the benefit of serfs and slaves appeared, based on 
the avowed motive that “he for whom Christ died ought not to 
be held under any bondage.” Sometimes a great act of emancipa- 
tion avows the religious impulse; sometimes an eloquent preacher 
breaks up the slave trade by his appeals. “As the Scriptures cir- 
culate among the peasants, after the Reformation these become 
filled with the new feelings of human dignity imparted by. the 
teachings of the Gospel, and they everywhere demand their liberty 
—sometimes in terrible outbreaks which measure the burdens un- 
der which they suffer. Jesus Christ is the great Emancipator 
of history. As his rule is extended the fetters of the slave are 
broken. Slavery becomes serfdom and finally serfdom has become 
freedom. Wherever Christ rules all chains are finally broken and 
the oppressed go free . . . . All these and similar steps in 
human progress are,the direct effects of personal influence of 
Jesus Christ on humanity and the world.” 
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PRIVATE FruDS AND TORTURE 


Another institution of barbaric society widely prevalent in 
Kurope until even after the Reformation was the unwritten law 
which led to personal feuds and private war, according to which 
individual injury is at once revenged on the person of the enemy, 
which in turn inyolves the families of both sides in a feud. 

Closely related to this was the privilege of waging private 
war. Princes or feudal lords who thought themselves wronged, 


had the right, even the duty, to send a formal declaration or war 


to their enemy. In the fifteenth century Germany was described 
by a Roman cardinal as “one grand robbery and that nobleman 
most famous who plundered most.” Of France somewhat earlier 
a monkish author says: “Everywhere were robberies and besieging 
of public roads, endless burning of houses, the only causes being 


- am unconquerable greed for money, so that the cities of France 


were depopulated, the monasteries burned or destroyed, the fields 
reduced to solitude so that we can truly say that the sword has 
pierced to the very soul.” 

A remarkable mode in which the religious spirit aided to 
raise society of the middle ages out of this barbarism was the 
establishment by the clergy and the mercantile community of ~ 
the so-called “Peace of God.” ‘The clergy preached it; religious 
enthusiasts went from village to village proclaiming it in the name 
of Christ, the Prince of Peace; holy relics were -brought to pub- 
lic. places, and on them the wild baron swore a vow of peace; 
great councils were held to spread abroad the ideas of brotherly 
amity and every effort was made by the bishops and popes to 
recommend the views and habits of concord to all Christian com- 
munities and nations, Thus from time to time, for a period at 


‘least, an enthusiasm nourished by religion took possession of the 


military and uncontrolable population in favor of quiet and good 
will, especially toward the poor, the unbefriended, the weak, and 
those engaged in useful occupation or in the service of religion. 
The peace of God is said to have first been established in Germany 
in 1081. It was agreed by common consent in the bishopric of 
Liege that no one should carry arms or be guilty of incendiary, 
brigandage, or acts of violence, under severe and disgraceful pen- 
alties, from the beginning of Lent to the day of Pentecost. 
Probably no custom in the Middle Ages seems so cruel and 
inhuman as that of torture. Growing out of the practice of slav- 
ery, it was first applied to freemen suspected of crimes against 
the: state or the emperor. Some of the most cruel tortures in 


use for hundreds of years, are the strappado and the vigils of 
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Spain. In the strappado, the hands were tied behind the back 
with a piece of iron between them; a cord was fastened to the 
wrists, by which, with a pulley, the unfortunate person was 
hoisted from the ground with a weight of 125 pounds or even 
heavier to .his feet. When the victim was raised to a sufficient 
height he was dropped with a jerk which dislocated the joints, 
and this was repeated three times. In the vigils of Spain a man 
was obliged to support himself by sheer muscular effort for seven 
hours, to avoid sitting on a pointed iron which pierced him with 
an insufferable pain. Poor half-witted women accused of witch- _ 
craft and exhausted by fearful imprisonment were taken out of 
their dark and filthy dungeons, loaded with chains, fleshless and 
half dead, and seated on iron seats heated to redness, under the 
superstitious and foolish presumption that the human frame could 
resist these inhuman practices if the confessions which the 
wretched victims made under these conditions were true. One 
judge boasted of dispatching 900 victims in his district in fifteen 
years by such methods. The barbarous and disgusting practice 
was so general that hundreds of instruments were used legally in 
the practice. 


The teachings of Christ allowed no such atrocious methods 
for obtaining justice, and the purest among his followers in every 
age have objected to them and argued against them. As his Spirit 
has slowly imbued more and more individuals of all classes these 
barbarous customs, including dueling, became outlawed. 


In each century the spirit of Christ struggled with this tre- 
mendous evil and inspired great friends of humanity to labor 
against it. And the words of Jesus bidding men to. love their 
enemies and do good to them that spitefully abuse them, repeated 
over and over again, and working everywhere on individual souls 
slowly made their way against this barbaric passion and cruelty. 
Gradually, in the 16th and 17th centuries, as the Bible became 
popular, the books containing the message of Jesus circulated 
among all classes and produced that state of mind and heart where 
torture could not be used on a fellow-being. 


Epucation, ART AND Music 


One of the most precious products of Christianity during the 
middle ages was the advance in education. The mere turning of 
the mind by thousands of the youth of Europe from war to matters 
of religion was an immense gain to the intellect. Christianity 
opened men’s minds to all truth and produced that humility which 
militates against conceit and pride. To this was added the power — 
of the Church exerted tn the founding of schools and institutions 
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of learning, and the influences of monastic life encouraging the 
study and copying of the classics. 

We can only mention the broader but none the less effective 
civilizing influences appearing in art and music, both of which 
have reached their highest perfection of beauty through their 
contact with Christianity, so that the ancient sensual and demoral- 
izing influences of both, as ministers to human passion and im- 
morality, were overcome. <A separate chapter might well be writ- 
ten on this subject by one competent to trace the strong infiuence 
of Jesus Christ in these fields. 

In closing let it be understood again that these accomplish- 
ments are due not chiefly to the influence of the Church, but solely 
and directly to the spirit and the power of Jesus Christ and his 
rospel, working sometimes through the, Church, sometimes out- 
~ side of it, and often in direct opposition to it. Unfortunately the 
history of the Church shows the great and hideous effects of the 
corruption by which she was surrounded. The human and cruel | 
practices of the Roman Inquisition developed the practice of tor- 
ture to its most terrible perfection. ‘Too often those who discov- 
ered new knowledge encountered the fiercest and most fanatical 
opposition and persecution from the Church itself, and again and 
again it was the narrowness, bigotry, greed and brutal intoler- 
ance of those who called themselves Christians which delayed a 
more perfect triumph of Christianity in every country of Europe 
for many centuries. 

Nevertheless it is very clear, as we compare present day con- _ 
ditions with those existing two thousand years ago, that a tre- 
mendously effective power for mercy, righteousness and: justice 
has been at work in the world in the divine personality of Jesus 
Christ and the regenerating influence of his Gospel. Compared 
with the three or more thousand years of what.might be called 
pre-Christian civilization the progress of humanity in the twenty 
centuries following the appearance of Christ is actually miraculous 
and stupendous, especially in view of the fact that the primitive, 
savage and brutally selfish customs referred to were so firmly en- 
trenched, and that the overwhelming majority of Christians were 
such only in name and therefore grossly indifferent toward apply- 
ing the ideals and principles of the Kingdom of God toward all 
human affairs and relationships. Through this far-reaching re- 
generating and revolutionizing influence of his personality and 


his Gospel and the power of the Holy Spirit Jesus Christ has 


abundantly proven that the will of God for mercy, righteousness 
and justice can be done on earth as it is done in heaven, if men 
will only honestly and earnestly seek to obey it. 
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In sharp contrast to these tremendous accomplishments is the 
conspicuous failure of every effort to improve or reform social 
conditions which has been undertaken without the regenerating, 
redeeming and purifying influence of Jesus Christ and his Gospel. 
As the church, especially during the eleventh, twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, asserted its enormous power far more in the direc- 
tion of temporal and worldly aims than on behalf of spiritual aims 


and moral uplift, claiming temporal power and supremacy over 


princes and rulers, it became engaged not only in the struggle for 
land and wealth and in the strife and warfare which this struggle 
carried with it, but also in the brutal and godless methods which 
this made inevitable. Under such circumstances, the church lost 
its hold upon the confidence and respect of the people, who sought 
guidance in their spiritual and temporal affairs in other ways. 
Space permits only a hurried and fragmentary sketch of this de- 
velopment. — 

In England John Bull (1338-1381), “the mad priest,’ had. 
for years been circulating his doctrine: “When Adam delved and 
Eve span, who was then the gentleman?” through which the poorer 
classes became conscious of their strength and dared to oppose 
their masters. Continued oppression forced the exasperated peas- 
antry to arms, and although the peasants abstained from plunder, 


and called themselves “seekers of truth and justice,” the revolt - 


was finally ruthlessly and brutally put down. It did, however, 
create a healthy respect and fear for the mighty and indignant 
serfs and struck a death blow to feudalism in England. 

With the Reformation on the Continent men began to think 
for themselves, with the result that in too many instances the 
masses not only began to think independently of the church, but 
gradually also independently of religion, which regards man in 
his relation to God, and therefore also in relation to the will of 
God. When Martin Luther proclaimed his teachings of Chris- 
tian liberty, the peasants of central and southern Germany, who 
were in a most miserable condition, began to rise up against their 
oppressors (1524). Some of the reformers joined the peasants, 
but Luther, Melanchthon, and others, denounced them. Without 
leadership, they captured and plundered castles and monasteries 
until they were put down and punished with terrible cruelty. 

The later development of the Reformation into theological 


controversies could not satisfy thinking people, and in the course - 


of time the sceptical ideas of Descartes (1596-1650), French philo- 
sopher, and the rationalistic and pantheistic writings of Spinoza 


(1632-1677), gained great influence. As a result of these.develop- 
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ments there arose during the 18th and 19th centuries a number 
of men who have strongly influenced popular thinking down to 
our very day. The most important among these is no doubt Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), Swiss-French philosopher, “the 
prophet of natural rights,” whose ideas captivated even a man like 
Thomas Jefferson and found partial expression in the American 
Declaration of Independence. His writings contributed consider- 
ably to stirring the popular wrath in France that culminated in 
the French Revolution. 

Somewhat later in England we find Robert Owen (1771-1858), 
“the father of modern Socialism,” whose violent attack on all re-° 
ligions alienated the affections of many influential adherents who 
had been favorable to his plans, and who finally degenerated into 
an extremist and visionary. Efforts in the direction of Commu- 
- nism and Socialism have continued since his day, but there is con- 
siderable and radical difference among socialists and communists 
as to the methods to be used for attaining their ends. The more 
radical socialists, who called themselves anarchists because they 
were opposed to all government, came to be distinguished from 
those who seek to work through the state. Among anarchists a_ 
distinction must again be made between the followers of the French 
philosopher Proudhou (1809-1865), and those of the Russian 
Bakunin (1814-1876), the father of revolutionary anarchists and 
communists, whose opposition to government took the form of 
violence. Socialism was first definitely systematized by Karl Marx 
~ (1818-1883), Hebrew-German socialist, philosopher and economist, 
whose clear and merciless logic made socialism a political force in 
Germany and largely in the United States. His so-called “scien- 
tific socialism” starts from a wong premise, however, in stating 
that labor is the only source of value. It takes more than labor to 
produce value. Labor is only one of the elements. Many socialists, — 
however, do not follow Marx’s economic ideas, but arrive at his 
results through other channels. 

It would be most ‘interesting if we could take time to dis- 
cuss the teachings and influence of these men and many others, 
like Leo Tolstoi (1828-1910), Russian philanthropist, reformer 
and pacifist; Henry George (1839-1917), single taxer, and of liv- 
ing socialist leaders like Eugene Debs, Morris Hilquit, and Ram- 
say Mc Donald in England, and others, and to compare their | 
aims and achievements. What we are interested in chiefly, how- 
ever, is not a detailed study of all the political and economic rem- 
edies for wrong social conditions which have been proposed, but 
rather in discovering why all these influences which have been 


- at work during six centuries, and which have doubtless accom- 


- 
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plished much in lightening the burdens of humanity, have not ac- 
complished much more. 

In summing up the work of all these leaders and the charac- 
istics of the movements they inaugurated, it appears that their 
aims and efforts were directed almost wholly toward earthly, tem- 
poral and material goals. Socialism has become entirely material- 
istic in its program, and even organized labor in our country ap- 
parently knows nothing better than higher wages and shorter 
hours. While underneath all these aims, purposes and programs 
there is undoubtedly a deep and strong religious passion for jus- 
tice and righteousness, and while to that extent these movements 
are in harmony with the will of God as revealed in the Bible, 
there is nevertheless an important difference: In the bible pro- 
gram for social justice and righteousness which we have outlined 
in our first study, the will of God is the dominant motive to which 
everything else 1s subjected. In the movements for social justice 
and righteousness which human leaders have originated in the 
course of the centuries, from the Peasants’ Revolt in England down 
to. organized labor as we know tt, material selfish and temporal 
ends have been dominant, while the will of God as a motive power 
in human life and relationships has been practically ignored. This 
fact, in our opinion, is the chief reason why all the movements 
and influences we have hurriedly sketched have so largely failed 
in their purpose. Doubtless all of them were inspired more or 
less by high and noble motives; undeniably the ideals at which 
they aimed were great and inspiring and worthy of all the zeal 
and sacrifice of life and strength and money which they represent. 
Nevertheless they lacked the essential element of a new and better 
world order: the purifying, cleansing, regenerating and up-lifting 
power which Jesus Christ and his Gospel alone can give. The 
church itself fails whenever this message is lacking in its ministry. 


And the fact that the spirit of Jesus Christ was absent in all 
these movements encouraged unchristian class consciousness and 
hatred, and this spirit and the methods it inspired have again and 
again brought about bloody clashes between opposing forces which 
usually destroyed what good results might otherwise have been ac- 
complished. There is in the human make-up an essential spir- 
itual element, a powerful latent religious ideal which we call con- 
science, and which when stirred to righteous indignation or en- 
thusiasm is capable of remarkable and powerful achievement, as was 
the case even in the artificial and unreal idealism of the Crusades, 
and of the World War. Truly, “Man liveth not by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Vast 
multitudes today have all the physical comforts and material pos- 
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sessions which Socialism and other economic or political or re- 
form movements promise. Yet they remain unsatisfied inwardly 
because their spiritual nature is not satisfied. They recognize, 
vaguely, perhaps, but none the less correctly, the law of. sin 
in their members but fail to recognize Jesus Christ their Lord, 
who alone can deliver them from the body of his death. 

The Christian leader and citizen who would help to remedy 
social wrongs cannot afford to forget that, in the light of history 
and past experience, it seems perfectly clear and beyond any pos- - 
sibility of dispute, that those who do not believe in the purify- 
ing, regenerating and transforming power of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ can no more hope to accomplish permament results in the 
way of social reforms than could the Stoic philosophers in the 
Roman Empire or the philosophical, economic and revolutionary 
movements of which history tells. MZuman sin is at the root of 
every social wrong and no social wrong can be fully and perma- 
nently righted withoul an adequate remedy for human sin. And 
such a remedy the Gospel of Jesus Christ alone provides. 

Reference has often been made to the fact that the first 
Church at Jerusalem, according to Acts 2: 44 and 45, practiced: 
communism, ‘There is this difference, however, between the kind 
of communism which these Christians practiced, and the kind of 
communism represented by the economic movements and_pro- 
posals inaugurated from time to time. The communism prac- 
ticed in Jerusalem in those days was entwwely voluntary and abso- 
lutely unselfish; the communism. which is insisted on as an eco- 
nomic measure or principle, however, is supposed to be forced upon 
those who hold different opinions, and is wholly inspired by selfish 
motiwes. The early Christians “had all things in common; and 
they sold their possessions and goods and parted them to all ac- 
cording as any man had need” because they were inspired by self- 
sacrificing love which desired to give to the utmost in order to 
help those who suffered want. Present-day communists, however, 
desire to take away from those who have what they do not want 
to give, and to which they have no legal right, even though many, 
. perhaps most of those who have great fealth may have come by 
their possessions in an illegal manner. 

To do the will of him who se, him was as indispensable 
as food and drink to Christ (John 4: 32-34), and his true follow- 
ers cannot help but devote aise just as earnestly to the 
carrying out of the will of God on earth, not only in individual 
lives but in all human relationships. And if it is thus demon- 
strated that this sin-cursed world becomes a wonderfully better 
place to live in as the Kingdom of God, the royal rule of God 
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in the hearts and lives of men, is extended to all human affairs 
and relationships, merely by the steady, persistent and persuasive 
power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, even without the united or- 
ganized strength of the visible church, what could not be accom- 
plished if the combined moral conviction of all nations and tribes 
and peoples and tongues could be marshalled against all the so- 
cial wrongs and the forces of evil which still persist! And there is 
still so much to be accomplished when one considers, for instance, 
the double standard of morality, the truly terrible laxity in regard 
to marriage and divorce, the ruthless greed, commercialism and 
materialism, to mention only some few of the greater evils which 


oppress and degrade human life so terribly and in so many ways: 


in our present age. 

Of couse, no one seriously believes that such an effort could 
or would in a short time actually bring about the millennium, or a 
new heaven or a new earth. But it is quite clear that Jesus cer- 
tainly expects his followers to take his Kingdom, that is, the reali- 
zation of the will of God on earth, and the divine principles of 
righteousness and justice for which is stands, very seriously indeed, 
all the more so as his followers today have far greater power and 
larger opportunities to do so than they ever had before. 


In one of his latest sermons the sainted Dr. Jowett points 
out the mistake of regarding the prayer “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” as an act of resignation to something 
to which Christians were compelled to submit but in which they 
found no delight. “With all due reverence,, he says, “to that 
one black night in the days of the Son of Man when in Gethsemane 
he submitted himself in strong resignation, crying, ‘Nevertheless, 
not my will but thine be done, the wili of God is not always. 
something burdensome which we have to bear; it is something 
glorious which we have to do. And therefore we are to stand be- 
fore it not as mourners only, humbly making our submission, but 
as keen and eager knights gladly receiving our commissions. The 
will of God is not always associated with deprivation ; it is more 
commonly associated with a trust. It is not something withheld, 
it is something given. There is an active savour about it. There 
is a ringing challenge in it. It is a call*to chivalry and crusade. 
And foeretore the symbol of our relation to the will of God is 
not that of the bowed head, but that of the lit lamp and the girt 
loin, as of happy servants delighted with their tasks. It is in 
this positive relationship to the will of God that the will becomes 
our song, the song of ardent knights upon the road, riding abroad 


to express the will of their King in all the common intercourse 
and, relationships of men. “Thy will be done on earth? ‘That is’ oS 
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not merely the poignant cry of mourners surrendering their treas- 
ures; it is the ery of a jubilant host, with a King in their midst, 
consecrating the strength of their arms to the cause of his King- 
dom. The will of God is here not something to be endured, tut 
something to be done!” 


THE CHURCH AND THE WAR PROBLEM 
By Karu M. Cuworowsky, EtmuHurst, ILLINOIS 
(Continued) 

The church cannot face the war problem with equanimity. 
“The Crime of the Ages,” emphasized in all of its hideous de- 
tails by the experiences of recent years, gives no occasion for as- 
surance or quietism but rather for much deep concern and anxious 
disquietude. Wherever men meet today for a discussion of the 
vital interests of our age, they frankly admit that war presents 
the greatest challenge to our civilization. If before the great 
_ war the prediction was freely made that any recourss to arms 

-under the highly inflammable and complex conditions of our mod- 
ern life would seriously jeopardize the very existence of Christian 
civilization, this prediction has now assumed all the aspects of a 
very real threat and an impending peril. 

All this means that the war problem, from whatever angle 
it may be approached, addresses the conscience of men with a 
summons at once terribly earnest and severely persistent. ‘There 
is no evading it. On all hands we meet the ever-present challenge 
of war. It lies in the very constitution of our economic and po- 
litical life; its voice assumes today the cadence of patriotic ut- 
terance and tomorrow modulates into the smooth diplomacy of 
pleasant international idealizations. It is everywhere, and every- 
where it fills men’s hearts with that ugly terror and brutal fear 
that turns nations into armed camps and makes of the amenities 
of international relations clever attempts at sparring for a decisive 
opening. 

We have said that for the church to remain indifferent to this 
problem would be nothing short of a crime; to attempt to meet 
this problem with wordy protests and polite resolutions would be 
little less than a crime. Action is demanded, action of a decisive 
and determined sort. Never has a more wonderful opportunity 
presented itself to the churches for united action than the present 
privilege of meeting in a single- -minded and concerted way the war 
problem which as no other one problem of our life manifests the 
works of the flesh, among which are idolatry, enmities, strife, 
jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions, envyings and such like, and 
calls for a demonstration of the fruits of the spirit, love, peace, 
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long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-con- 
trol, and the mind of those who have crucified the flesh with the 
lusts and passions thereof. 

To face war in the sense and with the spirit of New Testament 


revelation would constitute nothing short of a revolutionary act. 


on the part of the church, and we propose nothing less than such a 
revolution in the thought and action of church-Christianity as 
regards war. We are weary of half-way methods and nice but 
negative makeshifts. Big problems demand big hearts; big hearts 


rejoice in big responsibilities; big responsibilities require big con- 


secration; and big consecration involves big sacrifice and bitter 
loss. This is the bigness of the war problem as it faces the church 
of Christ today. 

This realization of the hugeness and grimness of the proposi- 
tion is necessary first of all. The terrible and terrifying reality oi 
war’s threat to all that is fine and noble in our civilization must 
become apparent. We must understand what war means to the 
industrial tissues, to the economic framework, to the political or- 
ganization of our life, and more than that, we must meet face to. 
face that implacable foe of mankind whose design is nothing less 
than to destroy beyond recovery and repair the world’s spiritual 
heart and moral conscience. 

War is more than a destroyer of commerce and industry, it 
is more than a disturber of economic tranquility and political se- 
curity, it is more than a despoiler of virtue and an assaulter of 
honor, it is the arch-enemy of man’s soul, the vampire sucking at 
the blood of his spiritual nobility, the unrelenting destroyer of the 


‘image of God in the heart of man. Shall we undertake to fight 


this foe with resolutions, can we meet the spreading contagion 
of his power with doses of paper-prescription and public protest ? 
The magnitude of the problem indicates the revolutionary char- 
acter any program of action against war must assume. 
War A CRIME 
We propose in the first place that the church declare that 
“war is a erime,”’ a erime which under no circumstances can be 


justified or palliated by those of the Christ mind and way. The- 


word crime leaves little occasion for interpretation. It combines 
the virtue of clarity and brevity. Everybody knows what it means. 


The church must insist that the stigma of crime in the fullest 


sense of that word’s hideous implications be attached to war. This 
done, the credo of our modern church-Christianity will ring with 
a new note of virility and power. The declaration that war is a 


crime in the sense of a violation of the moral and spiritual rather: 
than the economic and political law will be the first step towards. 
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that outlawry of war which all earnest friends of peace are so 
ardently advocating. The outlawry of war is today little more 
than a playfully radical phrase for the convenient use of socalled 
liberal periodicals and newspapers. It will become more than 
that’ when the Christian conscience of our day reacts with the 
same repugnance and horror towards war that it feels towards 
murder, robbery, and adultery. 

With the outlawing of war by the church will go her final ana- 
thema of all that perverse reasoning and specious logic which for 
-so long has clouded the Christian mind in connection with the war 
problem. The obvious truth of New Testament revelation that 
war, all war, is wrong and a crime against God and man will take 
its place among the first doctrines of the church, The war-mind 
will receive a ready answer to all its objections from the mind of 
Christ which refuses to allow any distinction between just and un- 
just, aggressive and defensive warfare. Whatever principle of 
self-defense may be theoretically involved in a socalled “just and — 
defensive war,” the stubborn fact remains that war is not a theory 
hut a terrible fact. All the fine arguments for personal reaction 
against oppression, for individual self-defense against brutality and 
injury cannot avail in a situation where the very circumstances 
-of the case would make the operation of the principle of self- 
defense abortive. 

Says Harry Emerson Fosdick in a recent Armistice Day ser- 
mon: “Sometimes when a man talks against war, he faces in re- 
buttal a question such as this, wouldn’t you go to war to protect 
the weak? The answer seems plain. A modern war to protect 
the weak—that is a grim joke! Look at the facts of the last war. 
This is the way it protected the weak: 10,000,000 known dead sol- 
diers; 3,000,000 presumed dead soldiers; 13,000,000 dead civilians ; 
20,000,000 wounded; 3,000,000 prisoners; 9,000,000 war orphans; 
5,000,000 war widows; 10,000,000 refugees. What do you mean— 
modern war protecting the weak? ‘This is the conviction that 
grows in modern minds: war is no way to protect the weak.” 

The revolutionary nature of war outlawry by the church will 
become apparent when we compare with it the attempts of the 
League of Nations and other international agencies to provide 
some sort of extra-legal status for war. We need not assume that 
our diplomats and representatives at Huropean and Asiatic courts 
or at the Geneva conferences are actuated by anything but the 
highest motives; certainly they are very much concerned about 
the interests of the people they represent. Their plan for the Se 
- lawing of war, howeyer, can mean little to the churches. 

The mind of Christian internationalism is motivated by spir- 
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itual and moral considerations, the internationalism of politics and 
economics is never concerned with interests beyond those of na- 
tional safety and national prosperity. Here is the inevitable chasm 
between the two types of mind; this difference must be kept in 
thought if the church wishes to fight war effectively with the weap- 
ons of the spirit instead of degenerating, as she so often has done, 
into a willing tool of temporal interests, serving as the artist who- 
apples the camouflage of idealism to the material realities of life. 

However much we may applaud the efforts of our statesmen 
to reduce the opportunities for and possibilities of war by means 
of legal definitions and judicial restrictions, we cannot evade the 
fact that such conversations and agreements will at the very best 
produce but meagre and entirely unsatisfactory results. ‘The “‘Pro- 
tocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes” recently 
adopted by the League of Nations is a point in instance. 

We may agree with M. Briand, former premier of France, 
that this protocol is “the most formidable obstacle to war ever 
devised by the human mind,” or that, as another champion of 
pacifism has it, “it represents a great advance over anything hith- 
erto done or attempted by the League of Nations for the ending 
of war and the establishing of peace,” nevertheless the final verdict 
upon the protocol as an instrument for international peace is 
justly, if severely, pronounced by John Haynes Holmes who finds 
that “the protocol is not as a matter of fact a scheme to outlaw war 
at all.’ Mr. S. O. Levinson, the brilliant originator of a real 
outlawry program, sums it-all up in the statement that “the new 
League Protocol conforms to diplomatic orthodoxy by using the’ 
soft glove of Outlawry promise to conceal its iron hand of world 
control by foree . . . . The protocol at best is a scheme 
to outlaw war with war.” ‘This, as will be readily seen, is the an- 
cient moral perversity of the political mind whose prime asset is 
the casuistry “let us do evil that good may come.” Mr. Holmes 
concludes a recent article in “Unity” very emphatically with, “the 
Outlawry of War advocates have no intention of being deceived by 
this latest move. It is not that they are stubborn in the demand 
that their scheme and no other be accepted. It is simply that 
they insist that the house of international peace be built upon the 
rock and not upon the sand.” 

This is just what the church must demand, and we may as 
well realize from the outset that in any outlawing of war issuing 
from the uncompromising moral standpoint of the church we shall 
challenge the authority and power of the state. This aspect of 
the problem will cause Christians much anxiety and heart-break.,,. 
but it is involved in the issue and must be faced courageously.. 
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; CHURCH vs. STATE 

We propose in the second place that in facing the war prob- 
lem the church frankly admit the irreconcilable conflict between 
the ideals of Christianity on the one hand and those of the state 
on the other. We must do this if there is to be discussion without 
confusion and decision without fear and favor. 

As we have already intimated, the outlawry of war in the 
Christian sense and the outlawry of war in the political sense are 
two things distinct and quite unrelated. The church approaches 
the outlawry problem from the Gospel view-point. Its first and 
last consideration is the will of God as revealed and expressed 
by the Christ. Political independence, economic security, material 
prosperity are entirely secondary issues where the. great principles 
of Love and Brotherhood are concerned. ‘The highest desiderata 
of the Christian mind are “righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost,” it loves singleness of motive and calm of conscience 
more than conquest, more than wealth obtained. by exploitation 
~ and concession. 

Diametrically opposed to these ideas and ideals are those of 
the modern state. It is the incarnation of selfishness, it represents 
the ultimate reaches of self-exaltation and egotism. The state 
knows of no higher interests than those of self-preservation. The 
state claims to be supreme; for its maintainance no effort is too 
great, for its safety, security, and independence no sacrifice is too 
costly. ‘The state has no soul” said Spinoza, and it has no con- 
science. It is not, as many have said with very convenient relief, 
a moral or morally neutral, but it is decidedly immoral. It can- 
not be indifferent towards religion and religious convictions be- 
cause by its very nature it is opposed to all vital religious in- 
‘stincts of the human heart. 

~The state is group-instinct, political philosophy gone mad. 
The state represents the most dangerous because the most subtle 
form of idolatry; it is Moloch-worship done in a Fifth Avenue 
Cathedral with all the ritual of high-church service; it is the 
cave-man dressed in evening clothes; it is more than any other 
one thing the perfect image of the Anti-Christ. 

To speak of a “Christian state” is to produce comedy within 
the altar-railing. “Christian government” sounds about as good 
as Beethovén’s Fifth Symphony played on a Jew’s harp. The state 
- can indeed afford to have the church furnish the pseudo-spiritual 
trappings for patriotism and nationalism, the time has come when 
the church cannot, however, afford to play the role of high-priest 
to Baal and Moloch anymore. 

There is no evading this issue if the church is to seek earnestly 
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the way of peace among nations. The state is interested in peace 
only as a means of securing its own advantages and gaiming new 
ones. ‘The church is seeking peace as the means for the world’s 
moral and spiritual advancement ;*the state will do anything, it 
does not stop-at the greatest crimes, to assure and preserve the 
peace it thinks necessary for national greatness and development; 
the church believes that peace is more than political peace and that 
it cannot be furthered or effectively maintained by violating and 
destroying the life it should seek to preserve. Briefly, when-the 
state and the church are speaking about peace they are not talking 
about the same thing, they cannot possibly mean the same thing 
because their ideals of peace are so thoroughly at variance with one 
another. But is the church prepared to admit this fact and is 
she ready to act upon this admission ? 

For centuries theological thought has taken for granted the 
anomalous position of the church as the servant of the state. At 
least as far as the practical program of the church was concerned 
this seems to have been the assumption, even though few leaders 
in chureh-thought would have dared to put the matter quite so 
baldly. After all, it is only quite recent that public Christian 
opinion has been much concerned with the function of the church 
in regard to the problems of this hfe. The church was rather 
looked upon as an institution aloof from and unconcerned with 
our temporal existence, so much so in fact, that the regulation 
of the affairs of this life was left quite undisputedly to the care 
and solicitude of the state. That being the case, how natural 
that the state should become the final arbiter in all things and as 
long as it guaranteed a fine sounding “religious liberty” could 
with impunity transgress all the laws of morality and religion 
without so much as a protest from the church. 

That condition is, fortunately for our Christian civilization. 
changing, and the change is being in part brought about by the 
open and impudent usurpation of power and authority by the 
state in matters that to the enlightened Christian conscience are 
clearly outside of civil jurisdiction, Nowhere has this tyranny 
of the state been so keenly felt as in the matter of war and mil- 
itary organization. As the church awoke to the realization of her 
duties in our modern world she had to recognize that in seeking to 
fulfill her old mission in ‘the new environment she would have to 
challenge the power of any organization that demanded primary 
and unqualified obedience of its adherents. This organization the — 
church found to be the state, and the recognition of this fact has 
for decades been contending with all the forces of intrenched priy- _ 
ilege and reactionary conservatism within the churches. Tt had 
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to become clearer as the years went on, that the salvation of men 
as conceived in terms of Christian brotherhood and mutual help- 
fulness would have to lead through the perilous valley of civil 
disobedience and over the Calvary of martyrdom. 

This conviction is growing upon Christian folks as they con- 
template the growing tasks of our modern Christianity and par- 
ticularly the huge task of Christian pacifism. The church can 
expect neither sympathy nor help from the state in her attempt 
‘to meet the war problem. Is the church ready to admit this fact 
and to assume the responsibility of this admission ? 

The whole program of anti-war activity will have to be or- 
ganized with the above facts kept in mind. This program will 
involve the following major propositions: 

AnTI-War PreacHine 

The pulpit of the church will have to be re-consecrated to 
the Gospel of peace in terms of an uncompromising Christian 
pacifism. It will be the solemn duty of the preacher to present 
again and again to his hearers the essentially pacific nature of 
Christian civilization and culture. He will find himself facing the 
embarrassing task of destroying many illusions and smashing 
many idols, but the zeal and faith of the inspired prophet will 
hesitate as little today as it did in the days of Elijah. 

In re-constructing the lfe of the modern man along the 
gospel-pattern the preacher will not fail to point out the signifi- 
eant truth that Christ has first claim upon the loyalty of men and 
women and that the Saviour is unwilling to divide this loyalty 
with any temporal institution. He will oppose all misconceptions 
of the famous Pauline bon mot that “there is no power but of 
God” with the clear challenge that “we must obey God rather 
than men,” and the age-old argument of militarists and super- 
patriots garnished with the expedient passage “render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s” he will demolish with the thousand and one proofs that 
Christians have rendered entirely too much service to Caesar al- 
ready and entirely too little to God. — 

The pulpit will take cognizance of international and national 
holidays to show that the cultivation of international friendship 
and goodwill is an essential feature of the gospel in action and 
that nationalism in the forms it assumes today must-be considered 
little more than a relic of barbarism. Above all the preacher will 
face the precarious duty of setting aright the minds of his hearers 
on the subject of civil disobedience, which becomes a sacred duty 
to every Christian wherever the ideals of the Kingdom of God 
and those of the state clash. 
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“T will venture to say this,” says Henry Richard, “that if on : 
the ministers of Christ’s Gospel were, with one voice, constantly, 
courageously, earnestly, to preach to the nations the Truce of 
God, and were to denounce War, not merely as costly and cruel 
and barbarous, but as essentially and eternally un-Christian, an- _ 
other war in the civilized world would become impossible.” 


ANTI-War TEACHING 

Another major proposition to be faced by the church im con- 
nection with her program of pacific thought and action is involved 
in her educational outlook. How to raise and train a generation 
that will be able to view the problems of our social, economic, in- 
dustrial, and political life from the angle of Christian pacifism 
is a proposition that must begin with the very beginnings of per- 
sonality and character. We cannot expect religious education to 
bear fruit unless we make it the supreme element in the training 
of our youth. The spiritual point of view, if it is to be the domi- 
nant one in life, cannot be grafted upon the current Weltanschau- 
ung that is being impressed upon the characters of our children 
in our state-controlled schools; such a point ef view must rather 
be laid deep at the foundations of personality, it must be anchored 
in the bed-rock of the soul, its firmness and security must be as- 
sured by faithful and earnest work in childhood and adolescence. 
We take it as a matter of course that the state should control 

the secular education of the young. Having left the state in su- 
preme control of the machinery that molds and determines the 
characters of its citizens we need not wonder that the state has 
made most of the opportunity and has succeeded in building an 
educational apparatus that produces with uncanny precision and 
dispatch a type of citizenship that idolizes the flag and finds in . 
patriotism the highest virtues. When the state has completed 
its task, the church steps in and tries with more or less enthusiasm 
to fit the warped character of an un-Christian citizen into the 
stature of a man of Christ. How successful the church has been 
in her work of Christian education is plainly apparent wherever the 
interests of church and state clash, That men and women should 
follow the state rather than the church is not due to the perversity 
of their natures but rather to the inefficiency of their spiritual 
training. tad the appeal of the Spirit of Christ been made to 
them with all the power and beauty of its persuasion, there can be 
no doubt as to the ultimate tendency of their decision and choice. 
The problem of Christian education in the sense of Christian 
pacifism assumes tremendous proportions. That may be the reason 
why we shall for some time to come try to shirk the responsibili- 
ties it involves. For the present it.seems well-nigh hopeless to ex- 
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pect that the church will undertake anything even approaching 
_ the minimum that should be done to save our children from the 
brutal hands of Moloch and Mammon. There seems neither suffi- 
cient intelligence nor an adequate measure of heroism in the blood 
of Christian leaders today to warrant the belief that anything 
radical in the way of divorcing the education of Christian children 
from the purely mechanical training of secular institutions may 
be undertaken. We suggest this Pad however: The Sunday 
school and the catechetical class should even now offer opportuni- 
ties for genuine spiritual education, for training in an, anti-war 
Christian outlook upon life. 

Much can be accomplished in our Sabbath-schools to prevent 
the blight of chauvinism from chilling the minds of our children 
towards the warmer sentiments of Christian charity and brother- 
hood. Instead of rushing at every opportunity for patriotic demon- 
stration, the observance of days of purely national or political 
significance should rarely or never find encouragement in our 
Sunday schools. If a patriotic celebration’ can be kept within 
the dignity and restraint imposed by Christian good-will towards 
all men let this be done, but even that at rare intervals; a church- 
organization can never permit its services to degenerate into orgies 
of selfish nationalism and pompous self-exaltation. 

The catechetical class offers even finer opportunity for an in- 
timate approach of our subject. The open minds of children in 
the catechetical age makes these hours of instruction particularly 
promising for suggestion and inspiration. ‘The influence towards 
anti-war mindedness that might be exerted over the minds of 
catechumens in connection with the discussion of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and in the study of the Life of Christ is almost incal- 
culable. 

The pastor will indeed find it difficult to counteract all the 
~ evil results of an “education” that glorifies state and country be- 
yond all sense and reason, but he will also find gratifying response 
from hearts that are yet tender and eager enough to feel and 
heed the challenge of the Christ. It should not be difficult to make 
clear to children the essential conflict between the Kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of this world. All our preaching presup- 
poses this conflict; our daily life illustrates it, our instruction 
should clarify it and so equip our young people spiritually and 
morally that they may endure and win in it. 

No mind is so quick to the appeal of loyalty as that of the 
child of catechetical age. Let the child understand that the 
_ Master seeks its life wholly and unreservedly. Make it clear that 
every day the evil forces of an ungodly world are trying to lure us. 
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away from the Christ and that everything that seeks to dethrone: 
love and sympathy in our hearts is an enemy of Christ. Lead the 
child gradually to the point where it recognizes that it can be a 
good citizen only if it is a good Christian; that obedience to God 
precedes obedience to government, and that in any conflict be- 
tween Christ and state, the former must be acknowledged Lord 
and Master even to the point of suffering and martyrdom. In 
fact, not too much stress can be laid in our religious instruction 
upon the lives and examples of the saints. and martyrs of the 
past whg held their convictions higher than life itself. In our 
church schools and catechetical classes the foundations of the new 
order of things must be laid. Can the church desire a better op- 
portunity than these hours of instruction for acquainting her chil- 
dren with the iniquities of our social, economic, and political life? 
At the point where we teach our children the will of God and the 
way of Christ in the serious hours of preparation for a public 
confession of faith, at this point we must insist upon clear knowl- 
edge and unimpaired vision. It is our duty to tell our catechu- 
mens that war, all war, is sin. That preparation for war is un- 
christian, and that any participation in armed conflict other than 
that of peacemaker and agent of mercy is contrary to the spirit of 
Christ’s gospel. 

This is the time to dispel the illusions of glory and Siac 
‘that have been woven about the imagination of our children by 
the conscienceless chauvinism of our public schools. Here we 
must teach that the flag of our country, the constitution of our 
land, and our pledge of allegiance to government have neither 
meaning nor binding authority when they contradict the simple 


laws of the Jesus-life and threaten to violate the obligations of - 


our discipleship. Speak plainly to our children: 

“You cannot be a Christian and at the same time lie, hate, 
and murder. To go to war means to lie, hate, and murder. If 
your country demands that you do this, deny your country and 


go with the Christ who knew only one way of saving men, the —- 
way of love, the way that led over Calvary to the glory of eternal - 


life. The Jesus way is always the Calvary way; it is never the 


way of military glory, of pomp and conquest. The crown of. 
thorns, the cross, the pierced hands, feet, and side, these are the 


proud adornments of the Saviour of the world, and he that would 
follow him will deny himself and the vain glories of this world 
and take his cross and go after the Master.” 

Is not this the vision that has challenged the generations of 


past days and enamored the souls of saints and martyrs? Are- 
our children less sensitive to the heauty of the gospel of the Prince — 
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of Peace? Try them; you will find quick response to your ap- 
peal, and your compensation will be the growing appreciation of 
the fact that the peace-task of the church not only must but can 
begin in the soul of its children and that the best guarantee for 
the success of our anti-war efforts lies in the effectiveness with 
which we shall touch the conscience and stir the imagination of 
our youth. 
; Non-C0-OPERATION 

We can but touch upon the duty of non-co-operation in times 
of war and upon a few of the minor issues involved in-the anti- 
war crusade of the church. We dare not hope that the present 
agitation against war will prevent the next conflict that is al- 
ready being predicted by statesmen and political forecasters. 
Whatever the church may do in the meantime, her duty upon the 
outbreak of another war is simple. There can be no participation 
of any sort in the activities of war. Neither can the churches 
be used for recruiting or mobilization. purposes nor their services 
for the blessing and justification of war. The least we can do will 
be to refuse any co-operation that may lend countenance and ap- 
proval to the work of war. What a Ghandi and his followers have 
been doing with not a small show of success in India we shall 
surely be able to do for a cause much greater than political in- 
dependence. And while we are preparing our minds for the heart- 
rending ordeal of the next war, while we are gathering our strength 
. for the great test. that is bound to come, let us not hesitate to do 
the smaller things that should be done at once to show that the 
church is earnest in her determination to fight war to the finish. 

MINOR PROPOSITIONS 

Let the church withdraw from ‘the chaplaincy-business. The 
Christian Century writes with a fine spirit: “The most obvious 
_ place for organized religion to begin its effort to disengage itself 
from the war system is at the point where the war system and the 
church come officially. together. That point is the institution of 
the military chaplaincy. It is high time for the church to quit 
standing sponsor for army and navy chaplaincies.” 

Let the church refuse those privileges from the state which 
are being used as a means to keep the church under obligation to 
the powers that be, We refer particularly to the exemption of 
church-property from taxation. The sooner the church throws 
this yoke of an embarrassing charity from her shoulders the quicker 
she will be able to speak her mind on the subject of war and 
peace with authority and freedom. 

Let the chureh consistently refuse the national emblem a 
place in its sanctuaries. There is no more reason why the em- 
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blem- of nationalism should be honored with a place in the tem- 
ple of God than there is reason for any symbol or escutcheon of 
family or clan to be so honored. While the state represents one 
of the most important of our larger social groups, this fact calls 
for no public concession from the church and surely not in an 
instance where the privilege that has been tendered the spirit of 
patriotism has repeatedly been so rudely abused. 

Let the church exhort its membership to the faithful discharge 
of those duties of Christian citizenship that lend themselves to 
the effective combating of the war-spirit and the war-system. ‘The 
ballot box may become a powerful weapon against war if utilized 
by a conscientious Christian population. 

All this, however, will be incidental to the one big thing, that 
the church recognize that in fighting war she is fighting the Lord’s 
battle; that war can be effectively fought only where it is fully 
realized that war is a crime against the laws of God and where 
the situation involving the enmity of the state and active opposi- 
tion to the governments of this world is frankly envisaged and 
fully understood. 


THE PREACHER OF TODAY AND THE 
PROPHET OF YESTERDAY 


By JoHN BIEGELEISEN 


The true Christian minister, though serving under the sign™ 


of the cross, always knew himself to be intrinsically related to 
the true ministers of the old dispensation, the Prophets. 'The 
shrinking fear of the prophet is characteristic of his order. Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and even Moses are afraid when the heavenly 
vision first visits them. But the feeling yields at last to the in- 
spiration. That is imperious, and will brook no interference. The 
very same experience is not unknown to the true Christian minis- 
ter. He too is constrained, in spite of his diffidence, to speak. 
The message that is given to him brings the courage and the 
strength wherewith to deliver it. 

To the preacher of today, though he must necessarily ap- 


proach it with an infinitely more slender equipment, is committed — 


the divine task that was entrusted to the prophets of old. To be 
the spiritual heir of an Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah is an 
inspiring thought, but still more inspiring it is to have been 
chosen like the prophets of old to carry on the work of winning 
souls for God, which evoked so pathetic a self-surrender, so. sublime 


a scorn of consequences from the great Hebrew prophets. And 
yet the last feeling that this sense of kinship with great prophets 2 
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~ of the past should arouse is that of pride or of excessive self-confi- 


dence. The minister, however experienced and blessed, who feels 
that pride, declares himself, by the very fact, to be out of touch 
with the prophets of yesterday. The minister who is sure of him- 
self, sure that he is fitted for his work, and that he is doing it 
in the best possible way, stands self-condemned. His Christ-vision 
-of God is dim, and his knowledge of men is poor. 
The task of speaking in the name of the living God, and im- 
parting to other souls the message that has been communicated to 
one’s Own, is a tremendous one. Even the most gifted must feel 
that his powers are unspeakably small compared with the im- 
mensity of the work that has been confided to him. It needs 
heaven-touched lips to tell the divine story of Christ; it needs the 
pleading of an angel to gain hearts for the Christ-way. 

And then there is the difficulty that Les in the revolution 
which the last 25 years have witnessed in men’s religious concep- 
tions. We live in an age of spiritual unrest. Science, philosophy, 
criticism are making fresh contributions to knowledge every day, 
some involving new adjustments of the theological position. Chris- 
tianity has been vitally touched by these great movements of 
thought. It is ever putting on new forms. Which of them shall 
the preacher of today advocate? What is the Christianity he 
will preach? It is a momentous choice, one that he must make 
with a misgiving that is only proportionate to his constientious- 
ness. ‘I'wo conflicting considerations will struggle within him for 
mastery. ‘There is the fear of advancing too fast and therefore 
-dangerously; there is the dread of stagnation—stagnation which 
chokes the springs of the religious life. On the one hand there 
-are the claims of traditional Christianity—that wondrous system 
to the slow building up of which have gone the spiritual energy, 
the courage and the devoted sacrifices of two millennia—which 
we dare not arbitrarily ignore without incurring the guilt of treach- 
ery. On the other hand there is the age in which we live, with 
its changed conditions, its new ideas and teachings; the soul within 
us, with its longings and its needs, so different, in spite of a fun- 
damental identity, from those of our forefathers. And there are 
the diverse needs of the age itself; the conflict of religious con- 
ceptions which is often manifested in the same congregation. If 
the conservatism of those who can find rest for their souls in 
the old paths, calls for the utmost sympathy and the most tender 
‘respect, not less worthy of a hearing is the cry for new vestment 
in which to clothe the old verities, that goes forth from minds 
-of a different type, and above all.from the young men and women 
‘to whom will be confided the destinies of the church, our faith in 
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the immediate future. How shall the preacher of today decide 
between thsee two streams of tendency? With long and painful 
heartsearchings must he ponder the problem, and only with a soul 
uplifted in prayer for God’s guiding light and Christ’s illuminat- 
ing truth can he hope to find a solution. 

And yet, side by side with all this misgiving, there must be 
-a God-consciousness which produces a wholesome and becoming 
self-reliance. Once the call has come, once the preacher feels 
that the greatest of all missions has been entrusted to him, he 
must not only put his whole soul into his work, but he is to be 
constantly mindful of the fact that he is a spiritual heir of the 
prophets of yesterday; their idealism, therefore, must also be his. 
Ideals may change, and have changed, but idealism never changes. 
The New Testament preacher must come to feel more and more 
that he is a successor of the Old Testament prophet. To feel thus 
an intense study of the prophets and an intimate acquaintance 
with their inner attitude is indispensable. 

There was a time when the prophet was classified as an alto- 
gether unique species. He was neither of earth, nor of heaven, 
but had more or less tangible connections with both. He was 
a thing to be admired, yea, wondered at, but not to be understood. 
His mental and spiritual processes defied all analysis. He was 
an unfathomable mystery. Today the prophet is as much a mys- 
tery as ever; and he will remain so. Genius always eludes defini- 


tion and exposition; and religious genius is no exception to the 
rule. But we have come to see that after all the prophet was a 


man among men. He was in essence not differently constituted 
from other men. Nor had he a monopoly of the capacity for the 
discovery of truth and of God. With this view in mind the proph- 
ets have come much nearer to us than in former times. For 
they furnish illustration and direction to the preacher of today 
to know God more fully, and to proclaim His message more per- 
fectly. And to those in our generation who have open eyes.to see 
many of the old strongholds of religion crumbling, and find it 
necessary to seek surer grounds for new structures, the life-story 
and the courageous message, the idealism and the ideals of the 


Hebrew prophets will always prove inspiring and helpful. The — 
prophets of yesterday have much to teach the preacher of today, - 


who is called to teach others and to build Jehovah’s Kingdoms. 
The example of the prophets in unblinkingly recognizing the facts 
of life is a stimulus to right thinking, and their courage in the 
presence of tremendous odds inspires faith. The experience of 
the prophets involved much pain and loss, but this was in every 
way much gain. The story of the prophets spells progress. It 
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-eost much to learn the new truth; but truth paid its way then 
even as now. ‘The truth proved to be no enemy to faith, but it 
enlarged and strengthened faith. 

Here the question may be raised, what did it mean in Old 
Testament times to be a prophet, and what does it imply today to 
feel oneself a spiritual heir of the prophets of old? 

Attempts without number have been made to define the na- 
ture of a prophet. Perhaps we do best if we simply say: A’ Pro- 

_phet is an Idealist. This at first may sound rather trivial. Even 
in our materialistic age there are but few who do not claim this 
title. The man who contributes his mite to relieve distress which 
is not his own; who devotes a part of his time or energy to a cause 
that goes beyond his individual needs; who sacrifices an hour of the 
actual present to listen to the records of the dead past, considers 
himself, and has in a measure the right to consider himself, an 
idealist. But idealism and ideals are conceptions capable of end- 
less gradation. They are relative conceptions, being measured. 
and defined by their relation to reality. An ideal is determined 
by its distance from reality. An ideal is an ideal only so long 
as it is not reality. As soon as it/becomes reality, it ceases to be 
an ideal. ‘Therefore, the greater the distance separating it from 
reality, the strongest the efforts and the heavier the sacrifices neces- 
sary to obtain it, the loftier is the ideal. 

Viewing our discussion in this hght, we are at once able to 
appreciate the prophetic ideals. While most of the ideals of our 
common life are very close to reality, so that the cherished ideals 
of today are the established facts of tomorrow, the ideals of the 
prophets have remained, after an uninterrupted struggle and de- 
velopment of twenty-five centuries, just as lofty and exalted, just 
as far removed from reality as they were at the time they were 
first proclaimed. : 

Now while an ideal is defined by its distance from reality, 
idealism is defined by its nearness to reality. Idealism is an at- 
tempt to abolish ideals—by transforming them into reality. 'There- 

fore, the greater our effort to bring the ideals in their totality 
closer to reality, to transform them into facts, the greater our 
idealism. In this respect, too, prophetic idealism, though sub- 
stantially the same as that of our common life, differs tremen- 
dously in degree from our every-day idealism. For while almost 
every one considers himself an idealist, yet at the same time, almost 
every one considers himself a practical man, a man who under- 
stands:life, who knows his age and its circumstances. . We hold 
to our ideals, to be sure, but we are also wise enough not to demand 
the impossible. We are aware of the difficulties, we are easily 
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satisfied, and the blazing fire of the ideal is buried beneath the- 


ashes of reality, reduced to a tiny flickering flame. 


Such is our idealism. But the idealism of the prophets is of 


a different caliber altogether. The prophets are essentially wn- 


practical, and it is cruel irony and an insult to the prophetic name 


that those who talk and preach so much’ of prophetic Christianity 
justify their attitude by practical considerations, by the demands 
of lifé and circumstances. The prophets do not bargain with life,. 
and do not consider age and circumstances. The prophets are with- 
out consideration and without compassion. They refuse to regard 
the consequences of their teachings. Their eye is focused on their 
ideal, and perceives all things from this angle. Reality is a “quan- 
tité negligeable” to them. We stand on the ground and try to 
pull the ideal down to earth, but they are on tbe level of the ideal 
and endeavor to lift people up to it. Once the prophet is convinced 
that absolute justice is to be striven for, regardless of the question 
of possibility his maxim becomes: Fiat justitia, pereat mundus! 
Once the prophet has recognized the inefficacy of material power, 
he puts his dependence on the divine factor only. ‘Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts” (Zechar. 
4, 6). At a time when the world resounded with the noise of 
arms, and the material forces of the nation had to be concentrated 
on the struggle for its existence, the prophet exclaimed: “Let not 
the brave glory in his bravery, but let him that glorieth glory in 
this that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord 
who exercises lovingkindness, justice and righteousness in the- 
earth.” (Jer. 9: 22-23) Nay, not even the laws of nature are a’ 
bar to the prophet’s faith. Nature herself has to fall in line with 
his ideals. ‘And the wolf shall dwell with “the lamb, and the: 


leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the ealf and the young 


lion and the fatling together, and a little child shall lead them.’” 
(Isa.*11 > 6.) 

But mere formulation of lofty ideals is not sufficient. A great 
many thinkers and philosophers among other nations have set 


forth sublime idealistic theories. History, however, is not made- 


by philosophers, but by martyrs, by men whose lives are an object 


lesson of their doctrines. The prophets of yesterday were at once | 


thinkers and martyrs. Not only did they think their ideals, but 
they lived their ideals; they lived their ideals, because they were 
not theirs, but God’s. The prophet is most intimately associated 


with God. He is entirely dependent on Him, he feels himself 


His organ, His vessel. What he thinks, what he does, what he 


‘speaks is really not his, but God’s, for “the spirit of the Lord 
speaketh by me, and His word is on my tongue.” Whether he 
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appears before the king to reproach him publicly for his baneful 
policy, or gives a name to his new-born son, whether he speaks 
_ against “nations and kingdoms,” or enjoys the sight of a simple 
~ almond-tree, he is inspired and moved by the spirit of God. Com- 
munion with God, a phrase heard nowadays so often from the pul- 
_ pit, was to the Heophets more than a phrase; it was palpable veality 
which filled their lives and ruled their ote 
Living in such deep communion with the King of Kings, 
which is comprehensible only to those who study and understand 
the prophets, what does the prophet care for the attacks of men, 
those poor miserable creatures, whose “foundation is in dust, who 
are crushed before the moth”? (Job 4: 19). “If the Lord is on 
my side, I will not fear; what can men do unto me?” (Ps. 118: 6.) 
And suppose they do aught to him, suppose they cause him suffer- 
- ing and pain, of what significance is his personal welfare when 
_ compared with the Divine task laid upon him? “I gave my back 
to the smiters and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair; 
I hid not my face from shame and spitting.” (Isa. 50:°6). The 
prophet is not even proud of his self-sacrifice; he considers it as 
_in the nature of things. Nay, he does not complain about it; he 
is mute,—‘the is hke a dumb lamb that is led to the slaughter.” 
The fear of death and suffering removed, every man becomes a 
hero. He is not afraid of the tyranny of the king, nor of the 
greater tyranny of the mob, nor the still greater tyranny of his 
own passions. The values and standards of reality lose all their 
~ significance. Earth itself becomes so negligible, so featherlight 
that the prophet thinks it within his reach to lift it to the ne 
of his heavenly ideals. 

Have the prophets succeeded in their titanic effort? No, and 
yes. ‘The ideals of the prophets are still ideals. They have not 
yet been realized, and perhaps will not be until, by the grace of 
God, people have learned to think im the terms and to act by the 
power of the indwelling Christ. And again, the prophets by their 
heroic striving towards one extreme haye rescued mankind from 
another : they have prevented man from remaining a beast and have 
ereated humanity. While at the same time they prepared the way’ 
of Him who was destined to be the creator of Universal Brother- 
hood, Christ. 

For the preacher of today, in order that he might know him- 
self a worthy successor of the great prophets of yesterday, it is 

important that he keep constantly in mind that the problems of 
the prophets of yesterday, under other guises, and in different 
circumstances, are our problems. It is, therefore imperative that 
the modern preacher study and know how the prophets of old 
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worked out the solutions of their problems; this will help us solve 
ours. The prophet Jeremiah is a personality that will prove 
highly instructive to the modern pastor. 


The career and character of Jeremiah is one of the most val- 
uable contributions to the life of humanity we have received from 
ancient Israel. In the whole history of the Hebrew race he stands 
nearest to Christ in independence and fortitude. He is typical of 
all who contend for righteousness against public opinion, who sub- 
mit to the voice of God because it is the truest and in the end the 
strongest. This, it might be thought, is nothing rare in religious 
and civil history. Perhaps not, since Jeremiah and Jesus set 
the example. But this is not all. Moral attributes such as courage 
and fidelity do not make the prophet, but along with courage and 
fidelity must go the more spiritual quality of insight. 
Jeremiah Has gained supreme distinction not because he was 
brave and true against fearful odds; he has obtained immortality 
mainly by *laying hold upon a single concrete, practical issue; 
namely whether he should, as a servant of God, acquiesce in, or 
oppose, the policy of his country when he felt it to be wrong. The 
great conflict of his life was waged upon this question. By this 
more than by anything else has prophetic character been estimated, 
and upon this ground he challenges the preacher of today and his 
Judgment. The only way to judge the position of the prophet of 
yesterday is to put ourselves in his place. How many of the ser- 
vants in the churches of Europe and America today take the po- 
sition of Jeremiah? How many reject the motto: “Our country 
right or wrong”? How many have without prejudice, and in the 
light of God’s truth and justice alone, tried to find out how and 
where the responsibility is to be fixed for the last cruel and mur- 
derous war? How many of the modern pastors dispute and de- 
nounce the satanic doctrine that what is individually and person- 
ally wrong may be nationally, or internationally or diplomatically 
right? How many think it worth while to contradict the countless 
unretracted slanders and lies against our enemies in the last war? 
(Cf. “Hditorielle Aeusserungen” in the Sept. issue of 1923, March 
1924 and July of this Magazine) Very few appear to have done 
a single one of these things. Yet, the so-called Christian countries 
are filled with priests, preachers and ministers! Can the explana- 
tion be that “her prophets find no vision from the Lord” (Lam. 
2: 9)? “Where there is no vision the people are uncontrolled” 
(Prov. 29: 18) How and why? Essentially because the profes- 
sional moral leaders, such as Jeremiah had to contend with, do 
not know the truth and tendency of things. In other words, 
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they do not look into the motives of moral forces and their conse- 
quences in the national life. 

Insight is the gift of the prophet; but this induces and im- 
plies foresight. Rather they are one and the same endowment, two 
modes of action of the same faculty. Here again Jeremiah gives 
us an example and suggests a practical test of our modern prophet 
and prophecies. Jeremiah’s public mission was to expose a popu- 
lar or national fiction. That fiction was the belief held by his 
people that God was necessarily on their side, because they had 
been the people of His choice. Other prophets had already asserted 
the opposite. But it was reserved for Jeremiah to make clear 
the practical issue. We know how the memorable contest resulted. 
Jeremiah was right because he saw that the question was not a 
political one, not even mainly a religious one, but a moral one,— 
_ that God’s providence itself followed the moral law, that good 

could not come to the nation from evil devised or cherished by 
rulers and people. 

The preachers of today have a corresponding fiction to expose. 
Instead of Zion and the temple we take our stand upon our coun- 
try ; and most of our preachers and editors as well as our politicians 
assert that the supremacy of our nation and country must be es- 
tablished at any cost in order that civilization and morals and 
Christianity may be advanced. And when all hades is let loose 
in any part of God’s fair earth—our own soil, of course, excepted— 
pretty sentiments are uttered from hundreds of presses and thou- 
sands of pulpits about the triumph of righteousness, the spread 
of freedom, the safe-making of the world for democracy, and the 
regeneration of the race. 

A true prophet would say: What have been and still are the 
motives and methods of those who abetted and still encourage war ? 
Have conciliation and forbearance, and the Christian virtues gen- 
erally played their part in diplomacy? Has everything possible 
been done both to avoid and to avert bloodshed? ‘The blood, the 
tears and the sweat of the last war are not yet dry, but our polit- 
ical and financial leaders are already preparing for the next war 
by enlarging army and navy and by enacting laws against a neigh- 
boring nation, Japan, which has been our most friendly customer 
in recent years. Do our leaders not know that the exclusion act 

against Japan has stirred that country to its soul, and will be 
an incentive for a future war? Have the wrongs and sensibilities 
of the rival people been regarded as well as ours? If not—and we 
all know that the answer must be in the negative—though we may 
triumph now, we shall lose in the end. The better part of every 
nation’s strength is her moral prestige. The heaviest loss to any 
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nation is the waning of her moral force. Every war, even the so- 
called righteous and necessary wars, (of course, there is no such 
thing) insures and accelerates national decadence. 

It is the glory of the prophets, especially of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, to have shown that practical politics are within the sphere 
of a divine moral law. The terrible fulfilment of Jeremiah’s pre- 
diction indicates his foresight and his insight. Only results that 
might be felt could crush the practical politicians; and their suc- 
cessors today are slowly, but surely receiving the same lesson. 

The wider significance of the life of Jeremiah is for mankind. 
He is the most human of the prophets, with some failings both of 
word and act, yet with the strength of a moral and spiritual hero. 
He is one of the few men of history who, even while we regard 
them, grow larger and produce a new type of leaders. He was the 
ideal patriot, of an order of patriots scarcely known as yet to — 
our Christian countries; a tpyical preacher and teacher, who 
wielded a rod indeed, but used it oftenest upon himself; a burden- 
bearer for his people; a man of sorrows, who suffered for them 
in his own person, as he loved them with a devotion sacrificial 
and intercessory.—It is, therefore, not surprising that modern 
Jewish exegesis, in explaining Isa. 53, tries to prove that the pic- 
ture painted in that chapter was suggested by the personal ex- 
perience of Jeremiah, who in utter desolation had tenaciously 
clung to his faith in Jehovah, and had crowned a life of persecu- 
tion by a martyrs’ death.—Thus too he continued to minister_to 
his people after the tragedy of his life had run its course. 

“The prophet never dies.” His life and teaching formed a 
transition stage to the conception of the “Suffering Servant of 
Jehovah,” so infinitely profound and potential. And now, still 
more than of old, his spirit rules the true preacher from the temb. 
For while law and ritual are shrinking slowly but surely into 
the background, and are going the way of everything that rests on 
form and force, love and faith take the abdicated seats and gain 
an ampler and more potent sway. And when we are tempted to 
be untrue to the highest ideals of God’s Kingdom, to humanity, or 
to our life’s divine commission, whatever it may be, the tear- 
stained face of Jeremiah appeals to us through the beclouded past 
like the look of a wronged and deserted friend; and we hear the 
great strong voice sounding high above the babble of our time, a 
trumpet call to loyalty and duty. 

“Know therefore and see 

That it is an evil thing and a bitter 

That thou hast. forsaken the Lord thy God.” 
(Jeremiah 2:19). 
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Kinnte es in unfrer Synode einen ,,hosdifall” geben? 

Vor ettva gvei Vionaten wurde Bajtor EC. Fosdict, der bapti- 
ftijche Brediger der erjten Presbyterianerfirce von New York, von 
dem Presbyterium von New Yorf aufgefordert, durch) Ublequng 
des Ordinationsgeliibdes auf das Weftminfter-Wefenntnis der Pres- 
byterianerfirdje beizutreten, oder aber feine Verbindung mit feiner 
bisherigen Gemeinde gu ldfen. Yosdic jah fic) anperjtande, jenes 
Geliibde 3u ibernehmen und gab daber fein Amt an der Gemeinde 
auf. $icht nur waren jeine theologijcen Wnfichten in vieler Be- 
ztehung verjdieden von denen jenes beinahe 300 Sabre alten Be- 
fenntnijjes, fondern eS Iiderjtand ihm als Baptijten itberhaupt, 
fic) auf ein bejtimmtes, augsgefithrtes GlaubenSformular 3u ver- 
pflicten. 

Diejer Vorgang hat ungeheures Wuffehen hervorgerufen. Dte 
resbyterianer felbjt, wenigitens da$ Presbyterium von New Yoré, 
batten fich hochit ungern gu diejem Sechritt entichlojfen. Sosdick iit 
nidt nur unjtreitig ein frommer Wann, jondern auch ein Predi- 
ger bon gang bervorragender Sugfraft und ein geiftiger Ziibrer 
fiir viele. Gr gilt als der bervorragendjte ,,Wodernijt” imnerbalb 
der Rircde, und jeine Yiabregelung mute der Kirche die Breiid- 
jehaft Hhochjt einflupretcher Nretje, bejonders in Yew Yorf, fojten. 
Dennod) jebte der fundamentalijtijce Block’ der Bresbyterianer- 
firde auf der ,,General YXifembly” fermen Willen durch, 

Darob gewwaltige Entriijtung in den liberalen Blattern. Das 
,Cbhrijtian Century” beflagt eS tief, daB die reaftionare Gruppe 
der Rirde und denominationelle Engigfeit in dicjer Sache den Sieg 
Davongetragen haben. Mach fener Meinung follten die Schranfen 
aiwifden den Rirden itberhaupt fallen. Wan follte nicht nach) Un- 
terjdetdungslehren fragen, fondern nur fic) der ebrlichen, drift- 
Ticjen Ueberzeugung vergewijjern; nicht nach der Theologie eines 
Pajtors, fondern nach jeiner Gejinnung, 

Wndre gehen noc) bedeutend jeharfer ins Zeug als das _,,Chri- 
ftian Century.” WMannern wie Sofeph Ernejt WMerlfee 3. VB. gebt 
Tosdic noch lange nicht weit genug. osdict ijt nad) ihm blof 
ein Modernift innerhalb der Stirche, er ift fein ,,.Nadifaler.” Das 
ift aber, was die heutige ftudierende Welt braucht. Sie hat fein 
Xntereffe an theologijden Dogmen, ob fonfervativ oder fort)chritt- 
Lich. Gie fudht nur nach) Wahrheit, und wird nur das als Wabr- 
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heit annehmen, was ibr durch ftreng wijjenidhaftliche Wethode be- 
rwiejen werden fann. 

“A religious program or a theology which offers salvation by the 
cheaper device of ‘faith’, or any other sort which supplants intellectual 
freedom, will certainly not prove interesting.” 


So jfehreibt dicjer fortgefchrittene Denfer. Er hat augenjdein- 
lich noch nicht erfapt, dak man in der Religion min jehlechterdings 
/Slauben braucht, und dap hier mit den Wethoden des Labora- 
toriums nicht aus3gufommen it. 

Charles ©. Sefferjon, der befannte ‘rediger des Broadway 
Tabernacle, nimmt einen vermittelnden Standpunft ein. Er fat. 
Symbole, Befenntnijie find notiq fiir eine Kirche. Sie jagt in den- 
jelben aus, wwa8 ihr Glaubensftandpiunft ijt. Wher fie follem nicht 
al8 Glaubenspriiffteine (,,tefts of faith”) gebraucht werden, nicht 
alS Handhaben, um Regergerichte ecinguleiten. 

Ohne Brwerfel Haben auc) viele in unjrer Rirde die Sade 
mit YWitfmerffamfeit verfolgt und fich thre Gedanfen daritber ge- 
macht. WBiele von uns fennen Sosdic und jehaken ibn. jt es 
nicht jchade, dak man einen jolchen Mant aus dem Wmt drangt? 
Oder aber find WAWbiweichungen von dem Glauben der Vater, oder 
eine Weigerung, fich ihren Glaubensnormen angujchliepen, fo fchrer- 
wiegend, dah inan eher etn Glied abtrennen mu, als den ganzen 
Leth 1 Gefabr bringen? 

Wir wollen da8 Problem in die Yorn einer Brage fleiden: 
Ronnte eS bet uns etner jolchen Ball geben, und was twiirden 
wir dann tun? Da ift mun giunaehjt feftaujtellen, dah wir bis jest 
noc) mte in etn folches Dilentma hineingefommen find. Sn langer 
Vergangenheit it cinmal ein Brofejjor in Eden von der General- 
jynode gur Nefignation gedrangt worden, wel <jeine Lehre abmwicd 
bon dem ,theologtjdhen Gefamtbewuptiein der Synode,” wie eS 
damals ausgedrict wurde. Und in flirgerer Vergangenheit jah jic 
ein evangelijcher Bajtor veranlaft, aus der Synode aus3utreten, 
werl er ftatt des Glaubensbefenntnifjes ein foztaliftifhes Brogramm 
jegen wollte. Das jind aber auc) die eingigen Pragzedengfalle. Der 
Grund, weshalb die Gachen im der Beziehung jo glatt bei uns 
vberlaufen find, ijt der im gangen fonjervativ-orthodore Charaf- 
fer unfrer Synode und ihrer Pajtorenfdaft, jomte — was damit 
gufammenhangt — das mangelnde theologifeje Antereffe der gro- 
Ben WMehrzahl unjrer PBaftoren. Ware mehr theologifces Suterefje 
da, jo twiirden ohne Stweifel auc) mehr Entgleifungen in theologi- 
jer Begziehung vorfommen. 


Uebrigens fann dem genaneren Beobadter nicht verborgen 
fein, dafy bei dem jiingeren geiftlicjen Nachwudhs es mit der Ortho- 
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Dorie midt gang jo gut fteht wie bet den Vatern. Fosdicl und jeine 
Stellung findet bei einigen unter thnen fympathifehe Beurteilung. 
Sie iwiffen — oder meinen wenig{tens gu wijjen —, day der 
majfibe Snjpirationsglaube der Vater den Tatjachen der bhijtori- 
jhen Nritif nicht jtand halten fann. Ginter den Wundern der 
Bibel machen fie vielfac) ein Fragezeichen. Won den findlicen 
Larjielhingen der mojatidhen Sdhspfungsgejchicte jehtelen fie mit 
deutlichem Snterejje hiniiber in die evolutionijtijdhe Wiffenfehaft. 
oa, fie meinen, dah man die Vungfrauengeburt jdjlieblich auch fal- 
fen lajjen fonnte ohne groke Gefahr fiir den Glauben. 

Wie nun, wenn fic) dieje Tendenz jollte verftarfen und auf 
unjern Rangeln Vertreter finden? 

Unjre Wajtoren verpflichten fich bet der Ordination auf den 
/dSefenntnisparagraphen.” Derjelbe erflart die heiligen Schriften 
des Wlten und Neuen Tejtanrentes al die alleinige und untriig- 
Tide Michtichnur infers Glaubens und bindet uns besitglich des 
Lehrgehalts der Schrift an die Drei dort genannten Befenntniffe 
der [utherijecen und refornrierten Rirde, fofern diefelben itberein- 
ftimimen, aljfo an ibren ,Sonjenjus” (im das firchengefchichtliche 
Wort gu gebrauchen). Swe diejer Schriften find der Heidelberger 
Ratechismus und die %Yugsburgiche Nonfeffion, und e$ darf woh! 
ohne viel Wideripruch gejagt werden, daB die meijten bon dem, 
twas gerade in diejen Schriften fieht, nur eine fehr nebelbafte Bor- 
ftellung baben. Dennoch weifs jo ziemlich jeder recht wohl, was der 
traditionelle, orthodore Glaube tft, und, wie gefagt, e8 find bon 
demjelben bis jest weniq WXbweichungen laut gerworden. Die yBra- 
gen, die uns befchaftigen, find praftijder Wrt. Sie be3ztehen fich 
auf Gemeimbdepflege, Bereinsarbeit, Rircenbau, jynodale Unter- 
nehmungen. Wujy das wijjenjchaftliche Gebiet fpielen fie hochftens 
bet denen bHinitber, die fogtologifches Snterejje haben. Wber die 
Sostologie ijt angewandte Cthif. Sie wird meijt mit fehr wentg 
Miickjicht auf die Dogmatif getrieben, obivoh! fie jehr Letcht mit 
alten Lehrjagen der Dogmatif in ftarfen Konflift fommen fann. 

Nehimen wir an, day die nabe BZufunft uns in die modernt- 
ftiide Strémung hineingdge, oder dak diefelbe doch cinige ausge- 
Tprocjene Verfedjter auf unfern Kangeln fanode, fo vitrde nach un- 
ferm Grmejjen die Synode eine febr 3uriickhaltende Stellung ein- 
nehmen. 3u einem ,,Webergericht” rwitrde fte fich farm je entfchlie- 
Ben fonnen. Die ganze Sache twiirde jo neu, fo unerhsrt, fo trem 
milden Sharafter (der in der evangelijdhen Rirde obtvaltenden 
Gewifiensfreiheit”) gutviderlaufend fein, day nur allerauperjte Mot 
ihren Dijziplinarapparat in Berwegung fewen founte, 

Gine jolche Notlage fornte twohl nur eintreten, twoenn eine 
Gemeinde, mit den Srrlehren. ihres Pajtors ihre Geduld verlie- 
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rend, den Rlagerweg befdhritte. Jn diefem Fall miipte die Synode 
Handeln, fo oder anders. WIS Handhabe bei der Hithrung des Ver- 
fahrenS iwiirde ihr der Befenntni8paragraph dienen; als bequeme 
Terthitcher die beiden dort genannten Katechismen. CS witrde ihr 
wohl nicht fo fchwer fallen, eventuelle grobe Srrlehren fejtgujtel- 
len, alS e8 fiirglic) den Cpiffopalen war bei Gelegenbheit des Lehr- 
progejjes gegen den fommmuniftijden und atherftijden Bijdof Brown. 
Er verfuchte, die Schriftlehren in fymbolifce Bilderjprade aufgu- 
[dfen. Bei uns wiirde dem der ftarfe ,Tatjachenglaube” der Sirde 
entgegenftehen. Wollte 3. B. ein Bajtor fagen wie Yosdict, er 
glaube nicht an die leibliche Wuferjtehung Chrijti oder die der 
®ldubigen, jo witrde er angefichts des Sehriftzeugnifjes, angefichts: 
der Befenntniffe und des Gemeinglanubens snfrer Kirche fich den 
Boden unter den Vithen wegsiehen. 

Die Gefahr der Rekerei mag nicht jo groR jetn, und man 
diirfte dDeshalb der ganzen rage nur afademijcden Wert beilegen.. 
Sie hat aber docy mehr Bedeutung, fintemal jie uns mit dem 
Wejen und der Cigentitmlichfeit unjrer Kirche tm Unterjchied von 
andern beffer befannt macht. 

Die Stromung gegen fejte, formulierte GBefenntnijje ift ftarf 
in diejem Lande, wie dritben. Dennoch fann die Kirche eines Sym- 
bol8, einer SDarjtelling deffen, mwas fie glaubt, nicht entbehren. 
Mare ftimmen wir nicht mit Chas. ©. Sefferjon iiberein, toenn 
er jagt, dieje Symbole ditrften nicht 3u Briiffteinen des Glaubens 


gemacht werden. Woran joll man dann Glaubenslehren — oder 
-irrlehren — anders pritfen alS an den Symbolen? Selbjtver- 


jtandlic) Darf nie vergeffen werden, dak die Yormen, in rweldhen 
eine Kirche ibren Glauben ausfpricht, Brodufte ihrer Bett find, 
demnach wie alles Wtenjehliche mit Unvollfommenbeit behajtet und 
ftetS an Schrift und Crjahrung der Rirche gu mejjen find. 


Gejdhidjte des religidjen Lebens in der Dentidjen Cvangelijden 
Synode vou Nord-YWanerifa. Dargeftellt von Bajtor s. 
Rampbhaujen, Dr. theol., NMedafteur des Magazin’ fiir 
Evangelijhe Theologie und Kirche.” Cleveland, Obio, 
1924. Eden PBublifhing Houje, St. Louis, Chicago. 
340 Getten. $2. *) 

Man mupB der LCeutfdhen Cvangeltjdhen Synode von Herzen 
dazu gratulieren, dak jie gerade in Doftor Ramphaujen ihren neue- 

{ten Gefchichtsfdhreiber gefunden hat. Sein reiches Wiffen, feine 


*) Wie mit dem Verlaashaus vereinbart, erfdeinen hier von Beit gu 
Beit Vefprechungen der ,Gefchidte.” Wir beabfichtigen unferfeits ben Verz 
fauf des Buches nach Kraften gu unterjtiiben. Hier folgt eine Rezenfion von 
Dr. Bucher im ,,Wpologeten.“ 
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{darfe Beobachtungsgabe, fein offenes Wuge fiir gejdhichtlicje Werte 
auch augerbalb feiner eigenen Gemeinjdaft, fein flares und gered- 
teS Urteil, jein ofumenifdes Empfinden befahigten ihn bejtens au 
Der gediegenen Wrbeit, die er alS twertvollen Veitrag 3ur ameri 
fanijden Rirdhenge}dicdte im vorliegenden Werf geliefert hat. Das 
Buch war eine Ytotiwendigfeit und gwar gerade in der Form, in 
welder der Verjafjer eS gefchrieben hat. Micht ein trocenes Lehr- 
bud) legt er ung in die Hande, fondern fcjildert un§ neben der 
Gefdicdte, Verjajjung, Theologiec, Wirfungsmweije und den MNeiffions- 
bejtrebungen der Synode auch eingehend die Stellung derjelben ait 
andern amerifanijden Glaubensgemeinjdaften, fomie 3u den deut- 
jhen Stammfirden, 3u den widtigen Gegenwartsfragen und 3u 
den neueren firchlichen Vereinigungsbeftrebungen. Cr bietet das 
reitche und hochinterejjante Material in einer Ueberfichtlidjfeit und 
Durchjichtigfeit, die eS dem Lefer modglicG und leicht macht, fich itber 
die Synode und die grofe, gejegnete Wrbeit, die fie im firdltchen 
Leben Xmerifas leijtete und noch feiftet, gu informieren. 

Der Wnbhalt zerfallt in 3wet Teile. Sm erften behandelt der 
Verfajjer die Synode in threr urfpriinglicen deutfhen Ctgenart 
(1840—1890); im ameiten daS Cinjtromen des Enalifcen in die . 
Synode und dejjen Cinjlip “(1890 bis heute). Die Probleme, 
welcje die neuere Zeit durch den Cinflupy des Ueberwiegens der 
englijcen Sprache und des englijch-amerifantichen Geijtes der 
~Synode brachte, find im allgemeinen Ddiejelben, mit welchen alle 
andern Sirdengemeinjdhajten deuticher Whitammung in WWmerifa 
fich abgufinden haben. Die YXusfithrungen des Verfajjers find des- 
halb bier befonders interejjant und rwertvoll, 

Dr. Ramphaujen raumt mit gutem Bedacht den Hee loateen 
Sithrern feiner Sirche, die einen bejtimmenden Cinfluk auf das 
religidfe Leben ausiibten, einen weiter Naum ein. Er Berchet 
die Perfonlicfeiten gut und halt nicht guritceé mit feinem Urteil; 
auch fonft nicht. Yan mei immer, woran man nit ihm tft — 
ein danfenSiwerter Vorgug des Buches. Das Gange ijt jehr an 
jdhaulich gefcjrieben; man mu fich micht durch Langwindige, ab- 
ftrafte Erdrterungen hindurcjarbeiten, fondern fteht iiberall im twirk- 
lichen fonfreten Geben drinnen — ein Buch nicht minder fitr die 
Gemeinde als fitr die Geiftliden. Sehr lefensivert jind die unbver- 
bliimten Mustiihrungen des Verfaffers itber den Weltfrieg und die 
Nadwirkungen desfelben auf das firdlicye Leben der Gynode. &r 
idhlieht das retchhaltige Werf mit einer fehr interejfanten und {ehr- 
reidjen Nitcjdhau, Umnjdau und Voraus}dyart. 

Das Werk wird vielen deut{ehen Chrijten Xmertfas, die ver- 
haltnismapig wenig von der Gejdicte und dem gegenwartigen 
Bejtand der Synode wupten, groke Dienjte Ieijten und bodpvill 
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fommen jein. Die Synode jfteht theologifd) auf gefundem Sehrift- 
boden; fie vertritt den intelligenten Nonjerbati8mus, der uns Wee- 
thodiften fympathifd ift. Dak fie nichts gu tim haben will mit 
dem grundjtiirzenden ‘Brogrefjivismus der gegentwartigen Wtode- 
theologie, findet fich tm vorlicgenden Buch dofumentiert. Wir Jee 
jen auf Gette 286: ,3m Sabre 1909, auf der Generalfonferen3 
au Burlington, Sa., fehloR fich die Synode dem ederal Council 
definitiy an unter der Bedingung, dak, jobald etrya Leugner der 
Gottheit Chrijti und der beiligen Dreieinigfeit in die oderation 
aufgenonimen iniirden, die Synodalbeamten beaujtragt jein jolfen, 
den WaStritt unirer Kirche gu erflaren.“ Das Buch, das uns jo 
trefflicy befauntinacht mit diefem fraftigen und gefunden Sroeig 
am Gaunt der chriftlichen Wirche, fet allerfeits auf da8 bejte emp- 
fohlen. res 


Germany’s Struggle for Life 
By JuLius RICHTER 


(Concluded) 

The situation of the churches seemed at the time of the terrible 
collapse of 1918 to be almost desperate. Up to that time the churches 
had not been real state churches, but they were very closely linked to 
the old State. The kaiser, as King of Prussia, was the swmmus epis- 
copus of the Prussian (the largest national) church. The revenue of 
the church was derived to a great extent from fixed contributions of 
the State which were founded on ancient legal titles, while a consider- 
able portion came from ecclesiastical taxation which was closely linked 
with the system of taxation of the state, and also from the interest on 
ecclesiastical property. All these supports collapsed over night. It 
became clear to what extent the intellectual life of those who had risen 
to power was dominated by un-Christian, if not actually by anti-Chris- 
tian, tendencies. Social democracy stood under the influence of Marx- 
ism with its materialistic world concept (welt-anschauung) aiming at 
the stirring up to class war. In the educated and propertied. classes 
the ideal had long been to live and die outside the shadow of the 
church. 

It is true that the new constitution of 1919, thanks to the influence 
of the parties of the Right, of the Democrats and of the Zentrum, 
treated the churches benevolently. There has been, nevertheless, in 
several states such as Saxony, Thuringia and Brunswick, a veritable 
martyrdom of the churches. The Governments paid their obligations 
in paper Marks at the nominal pre-war rate, that is to say that, with 
the rapid depreciation of the Mark, they paid nothing. The collection 
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of the church taxes was made difficult or altogether disappointing be- 
cause it often happened that between the making up of the lists and 
the collection of the amounts the currency had depreciated to such an 
extent that nothing at all came in and the costs of collecting were not 
even covered. The property of the congregations invested in securities 
has become valueless. The ministers’ stipends in many cases shrank 
to nothing. The lowest day laborer earned a better income than many 
pastors grown gray in honorable service. In some of the national 
churches the ministers sought to eke out their living by working as 
miners, factory hands, clerks at the law courts, bank clerks, etc., their 
wives and daughters accepted inferior domestic situations. Their fam- 
ilies were hungry and suffered want. But they upheld the honor of 
' their office and performed the service of the church in spite of all ob- 
stacles. 


German Foreign Missions 

Almost worse was the case of the numberless institutions and asso- 
ciations of the home missions, of the hospitals, infirmaries and edu- 
-cational institutes, of the deaconesses appointed in congregations, of 
the refuges and congregation homes. The towns and municipalities in 
many cases thought themselves justified in seizing the occasion to 
secularize this widespread philanthropic work and wrest it from the 
hands of the church. For the sick and infirm, for the morally and men- 
tally defective children, no further money was forthcoming. And 
where possible the homes were seized on the pretext of housing short- 
age. Christians in foreign countries have rendered incalculable assist- 
ance in saving numberless poverty-stricken pastors’ families and in 
maintaining the institutions and philanthropic work of the home mis- 
sions. Grateful mention must be made in the first place of the truly 
heroic efforts cf the Swedish church and of the generous donations of 
American Lutheran fellow-believers. The other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Holland and Switzerland too, have done great things. A real 
work of reconstruction is being carried on by the inter-church relief 
organization called into life by the Bethesda Council of Copenhagen 
(1922) under the energetic secretaryship of Dr. Adolf Keller (Zurich). 
From England, Scotland, South Africa and Canada, help has come 
for our students, clergymen and scholars. The German Evangelicals 
will never forget their debt of gratitude to these helpers in their time 
of great distress. 


In all this strenuous warfare the Evangelical churches did not lose 
their courage. Their task was to reorganize themselves and to give 
themselves a new constitution adapted to the entirely changed condi- 
tions. This has been successful everywhere. Upon a presbyterial syno- 
dal foundation all our national churches have been transformed into 
entirely independent free churches able to manage their own affairs 
- And they had the faith to envisage, beyond this, a more complete amal- 
gamation of their forces in the shape of the German Evangelical Church 
Federation. In Bethel-Bielefeld, a short time ago, the first general as- 
sembly of the German Evangelical Church Parliament has been held. 
If the dream of a united “Church of the Empire’—the ideal of many 
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of the best—has not yet been realized, we have nevertheless made a 
considerable advance upon the path of church union, further even than 
the American Federal Council of the Churches. The German Evangelical 
Church Federation has, in important questions, executive powers bind- 
ing upon the allied churches. It is now possible to speak of the ‘‘Ger- 
man Evangelical church” as an organic unity. 

An even hotter fight rages round the Christian school. Here the 
final battle has not yet been fought, but the outlook is hopeful as to 
its result. Ever since a healthy national school system has existed 
in Germany, it has been regarded as a matter of course that in every 
school Christian, that is to say denominational—either Evangelical or 
Catholic—religious instruction should be given; likewise that in every 
university there should be a theological faculty. The parties which 
looked upon religion as a “private matter” did everything in their 
power to eliminate this Christian religious instruction from the school 
system. The Social Democratic, and still more the Communist, party 
machinery was made full use of in this fight. And unfortunately a 
great number of the national school teachers helped the enemy. It had 
often been asserted that in the old national churches nominal Chris. 
tianity (Namenchristentum) was sc widely diffused and so deeply 
rooted that they would collapse like a house of cards at the first shock. 
Here the churches were put to the test. Would the parents wage a 
victorious battle against the firmly organized democratic and commu- 
nist masses of the workers and against the Teachers’ Association to 
save Christian instruction for their children? The “advisory councils 
of parents” instituted in all schools and the great and strong unions 
of parents’ associations stood firm. The serried ranks of Catholic Ger- 
many came to their aid. The strengthening of the “right” parties 
which took place at the last reichstag elections will here have a de- 
cisive effect. Countries like England and America can perhaps hardly 
estimate how highly German Christianity values this religious palla- 
dium of their national school system. 

Religious Life 

More important than such battles round church and school are of 
course the questions of religious life. Everyone knows that Germany 
has always been the land of the struggle among varying world concepts 
(Weltanschauungen). No country has brought forth systems of phil- 
osophy in such abundance and variety. In no country has the law of 
cause and effect developed by natural science under the influence of 


_the enormously advanced knowledge and technical mastery of nature, 


and looked upon as the starting point of every system of philosophy, — 
evolved so many and so radical non-Christian or anti-Christian world 
concepts from Schopenhauer and Marx down to Nietzsche and Haeckel. 
No wonder that the church had to face not only indffferent masses 
weaned from the church, but also resolute adversaries equipped with 
the whole armor of modern philosophy. But into this battle, too, the 
church has entered unafraid. 5 

Her experience was in many respects similar to that in other lands. 
At the outbreak of war, and in the first year of the war, there was 
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an unaccustomed crowding to divine services and church ceremonies, a 
noticeable religious awakening extending far beyond the circles of 
those immediately concerned in war. In the further course of the war 
there followed a falling off of this religious elan, stolid indifference 
and a slackening of the moral ties. After the catastrophe and the 
end of the war there came a wild frenzy of desire of enjoyment among 
the masses, with dancing, drunkenness, dissipation of every kind, and 
acts of brutal violence; among thinking people a confused despair at 
the decree of God who so incomprehensibly abandoned the righteous 
cause of Germany and seemed to ridicule the eternal law of a moral 
world order. Or had they to bend humbly under the unfathomable 
dispensations of a hidden God? But parallel to all this there grew a 
spirit of religious revival and of evangelization taken up with zeal 
by a constantly increasing number of religious people. And in town 
and country, evening by evening, week by week, the churches and 
haHs in which the evangelistic meetings were held were filled with 
erowds of men and women hungry for the gospel. 
Missionary Societies 

The missionary societies are perhaps a peculiarly instructive ex- 
ample of this religious awakening. When after the year 1915 it be- 
came increasingly clear that the total extermination of German world 
commerce and of German influence in general was one of the most im- 
portant war aims of the then leaders of the Entente allied with Russia, 
and when in connection with this policy German missionaries were 
frequently driven with violence from their mission fields, the feeling 
gained the upper hand in many quarters—and also among Christian 
people—that Germany should relinquish the share she had hitherto 
taken in the world’s missionary work. Had not German Evangelical 
Christendom urgent and remunerative tasks in abundance at home? 
Those people who from colonial or philanthropic or general interests 
‘ had begun to take part in missionary work withdrew from it. But the 
old, loyal mission constituency did not let themselves be disconcerted, 
They persevered in faith and obedience in the missionary cause. 

But worse was to come. The Versailles treaty deprived the Ger- 
man missions of the oldest and dearest mission fields in India and in 
the German colonies; and the rapid depreciation of the German cur- 
rency made it impossible to send German money to any of the mission 
fields, or even to maintain the mission administration at home. Not- 
withstanding this, the faithful missionary circles prayed and worked 
on indefatigably; they held their mission meetings and collected their 
mission gifts—as money had become valueless—in kind, which they 
‘often sent in wagon loads to the mission houses. Then came the stab- 
ilization of the Mark and with it at least a temporary strengthening 
of the German market. Low as the standard of living might still be, 
missionary enthusiasm received a fresh impetus and, in the joy of new 
service, gave to the missionary societies in one month more than in 
a whole year in the years 1921 and 1922. 


Youth Movement 
A hopeful chapter in the awakening of new life forces in the Ger- 
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man nation is the “youth movement.” Yet one can scarcely speak of 
a uniform movement; the currents among the young go in motley fash- 
ion side by side and intermingled. But the common foundations and 
aims can, nevertheless, be recognized as a unity. The German people 
is broken, not only militarily, politically and economically, but also to 
a great extent in its culture and its ideals. Strong international and 
anti-national tendencies like the red, the gold and the black “Inter- 
nationale” threaten to dissolve national unity. The republic, built up 
on the broadest active and passive franchise, lays upon the budding 
youth of both sexes an immense responsibility for the future of the 
fatherland. Those in the twenties represent, naturally, the mass of 
the electors. Whence are to come the constructive forces with which 
to win for the future a healthy Germany? Not from the luxury of 
the pre-war era. Our young people love Spartan simplicity. Bare- 
kneed, without hat, in the simplest clothing, with the cooking uten- 
sils slung on his back and the guitar over his shoulder, the “Wander- 
vogel” roams through the woods; simple shelters are at his service 
on the familiar roads; he scorns tobaccé and alcohol. But he sings 
with all the more zest the fresh and joyous folksongs of which our 
people have always possessed an inexhaustible store. But the spiritual 
springs of rebirth well up for him in the fight against capitalism; or 
in a romantic enthusiasm or scientific absorption in the splendour of 
the empire; or in a nature-mysticism for mountain, forest and sea, 
for the breath of life in nature in Spring and Summer; or in the 
Catholic church, her solemn churches and services, her profound mys- 
ticism and her universal claim; or in the simple, warm, deep piety of 
evangelical faith and Lutheran loyalty to the church. The paths are 
many, and those who follow them often fail to understand each other. 
Only let dreary, pleasure-seeking materialism be overcome, only let 
new spiritual life forces and moral and religious ideals lend wings to 
the youthful soul, and we shall see in the “youth movement” a new 
dawn in the life of our people. 


Breakdown of Ideals 

The world war has, according to an international public opinion 
which is constantly growing stronger, ended in a terrible breakdown 
of almost all the higher ideals of justice, loyalty to treaties, disarma- 
ment, cooperation and friendship with which the war was waged. In 
the peace treaties “Vae Victis” has guided the pen. Who after that 
catastrophe believes in justice and Cliristianity as a dominating power 
in the life of the peoples? More than three million Germans are sep- 
arated from the German empire. The league of nations, however ad- 
vantageous its work may have been for other nations, has precisely in 
those questions which concern Germany, in the judgment of wide circles 
in Hurope and America, failed grievously. Is it to be wondered at that 
they have since regarded it as an instrument of the interests of the 
victorious nations? Germany had been forced to sign the league of 
nations treaty but has.not been permitted-to become a member. The 
talk all over the world of universal disarmament sounds like bitter 
mockery in the ears of a nation which, itself forced to complete, un- 
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conditional disarmament, sees itself surrounded by nations armed to 
the teeth, whose armies are financed with French gold and led by 
French officers, as a protection against the “German danger” which in 
our judgment is non-existent. We would most emphatically reject the 
idea that we might try to mobilize our foreign friends for political 
interests; we know that would be in vain. But we must have the 
courage to truth in protest against violence and militarism. 

Perhaps we Germans, as we live in middle Europe, see the terrible 
situation of our continent with peculiar clearness. All understanding 
people realize that a new world war of the magnitude of the last would 
mean the breakdown of Europe and of European culture. The peace 
treaties have so drawn the frontiers that they allow none of the na- 
tions concerned to settle down tranquilly, but are the cause of growing 
national tension. The military armaments of the nations which en- 
circle our country have in the last half decade increased considerably, 
so that the greater part of Europe bristles with weapons. And France 
by her recent policy on the Rhine and in the Ruhr has managed, again 
and again, to prevent a beginning of true understanding with Germany. 
Can America do nothing to bring about a real peace? 

In some points you will not see eye to eye with us. Then I hope 
you will convince us that our conception of the world situation and of 
our Own is erroneous. We are quite open to learn. But, on the other 
hand, if Christian America, after careful examination of the facts, is 
convinced how terrible our situation really is, we hope that it will 
become more and more the voice of the conscience of the world and 
the conscience of the league of nations. Only truth can promote friend- 
ship among the nations. All discord comes from falsity. If we were 
compelled to despair of Christian America then our faith in the love 
of truth in Protestant Christianity vanishes too. Then the pope has 

“more courage to truth than the appointed leaders of Protestantism. 
Then Protestantism will perish of inner falseness and cowardice. God 
forbid. In an infinitely difficult situation we will, in so far as it de- 
pends upon us, hold aloft the banner of Christian ideals. But we can 
only do this if our troubles and our anxieties find a brotherly under- 
standing on the part of those who do not live, as we do, in the shadow. 
Christian Century. 


Fosdick Declines to Sign Creed 

With expressions of good-will for all concerned, but without hesi- 
tation, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick on Oct. 7 declined the invitation 
extended at the behest of the Presbyterian general assembly to join 
the presbytery of New York. At the same time, Dr. Fosdick resigned 
as associate minister of the First Presbyterian church in that city. 
‘The letter, which was addressed to Dr. Edgar Whitaker Work, chair- 
man of the special committee of the presbytery that extended the 
formal invitation, read as follows: 
“My dear Dr. Work: 

“T have before me your letter of September first, informing me 
of the action of the general assembly with reference to my relation- 
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ship. with the First Presbyterian church of New York. I agree with 
you that this action is a sincere and kindly endeavor to find a solution 
for a trying situation and, from my first acquaintance with the assem- 


-bly’s decision I have so understood it. It is with the more regret, 


therefore, that I must write you my declination of the proposal which 
you so courteously have transmitted to me. 

‘My disinclination to become a Presbyterian minister is not at 
all due to denominational reasons. Were the transfer of my member- 
ship from one denomination to another the only question involved, I 
have no sectarian loyalties that would make the change difficult. But. 
that is not the only question involved. The proposal of the general 
assembly calls for a definite creedal subscription, a solemn assump- 
tion of theological vows in terms of the Westminster confession. 

““In answer to this proposal I must in all honesty set my long 
standing and assured conviction that creedal subscription to ancient 


_ confessions of faith is a practice dangerous to the welfare of the 


church and to the integrity of the individual conscience. 

“There have been two historic attitudes toward creedal subscrip- 
tion among evangelical Christians. Some have welcomed it, have 
founded their churches upon acceptance of definite formulations of 
faith, and then with the passage of time and the coming of new ways 
of thinking have sought liberty from the literal meanings of their con- 
fessions by emendation and interpretation. ‘ 

“Others, equally evangelical, have felt that this practice is perilous ~ 
to honesty and hampering to the free leadership of the Spirit. They 
have distrusted the ethics and feared the effect of subscription to 
ancient forms of statement, involving successive reinterpretations of 
the meaning attached to the words. They have refused to require this 
in their churches and, as individuals, they have not submitted to it. 
To this second way of thinking I unreservedly belong. 

“There are many creedal statements such as the Augsburg confes- 
sion, the Westminster confession, the Thirty-nine articles, which ex- 
press in the mental formulas of the generations when they were writ- 
ten abiding Christian experiences and convictions. I honor all of 
them; they represent memorable achievements in the development of 
Christian thought. But for me to make a creedal subscription in 
terms of any one of them would be a violation of conscience. 

“Let me add also that this general and long-standing attitude to- 
ward creedal subscription is necessarily heightened by ee particular 
situation in which I now find myself, 

“In theology I hold the opinions which hundreds of Presbyterian 
ministers hold. I am an evangelical Christian. So many men of my 
position have been cordially welcomed into the Presbyterian ministry, 
as holding the substance of doctrine for which the church stands, that 
I have no reason to suppose that the presbytery of New York would 
fail to receive me. But, after two years of vehement personal ‘attack 
from a powerful section of the Presbyterian church, I face now an 
official proposal which calls on me either to make a theological sub- 
scription or else leave an influential pulpit. Any subscription made 
under such circumstances would be generally and, I think, truly in- 
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terpreted as moral surrender. I am entirely willing that my theology 
should be questioned; I am entirely unwilling to give any occasion 
for the questioning of my ethics. ‘ 


“One further reason for my declination remains. I undertook 
my present relationship at the First church with entire good faith. 
Knowing nothing about Presbyterian regulations with regard to the 
employment of ministers from other denominations, I refused to take 
responsibility for any decision in the matter. When, however, the 
session of the church, presbytery and the synod had passed upon 
the proposed arrangement without a dissenting voice, I supposed 
that my relationship with the church was without taint of irregularity. 


“It was the interdenominational character of the arrangement 
which chiefly attracted me. Here was an object lesson in the new 
freedom with which Christians could disregard denominational lines 
and work together. The arrangement at the First church has been 
so regarded in popular thought and I have rejoiced in that aspect 
of the relationship. 

“The proposal of the general assembly, however, would reverse 
all that. I recognize that the assembly’s decision concerns the particu- 
lar relationship at the First church and cannot fairly be interpreted 
as a general rule excluding the ministry of non-Presbyterians from 
Presbyterian pulpits. Nevertheless, the principle involved in the de- 
cision, if logically applied, would certainly tend to discourage the 
employmert of any except Presbyterian clergymen as ministers in 
Presbyterian pulpits. 

‘Tt may not enact a rule but it suggests a precedent. It en- 
courages a return to the principle of a denominationally “closed 
shop.” It represents, so it seems to me, a retrogade sectarian move- 
ment. As a convinced inter-denominationalist, therefore, who does 
not believe in an exclusive but in an inclusive church, I must not 
consent to the decision. To concur with it would be to agree with an 
attitude with which I radically disagree, to fall in with a denomi- 
national spirit which J regret and deplore. 

“As you see, my reasons for declining the courteous invitation 
which you have extended to me spring from my conscience. I must 
not do what for me would be a disingenuous and fictitious thing, un- 
der the guise of taking solemn vows. I am sure you would not 
have me do it. 

“Let me add a final expression of my cordial thanks for all the 
goodwill which I have met in my Presbyterian associations in New 
York. -As associate minister at the First church I have spent five 
of the most memorable and enjoyable years of my life. J sincerely 
regret that so much uproar has attended the latter part of my 
ministry, but I am grateful that it has been uproar from a distance 
and that among my brethren in the church and presbytery I have 
had such unfailing friendship and such generous support. I leave 
these relationships now with a most lively sense of my indebtedness 
to you and to those whom you represent and with prayerful good 
wishes for the prosperty of the great church to which you belong. 
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“T am sending a copy of this letter to the clerk of session of the 
First Presbyterian church together with my resignation as associate 
minister. : 

Harry Emerson Fosdick.” 


Lutheran Union Grows Stronger 

Out of all the discussions and actions that marked the biennial 
convention of the United Lutheran church, held in Chicago during 
the two closing weeks of October, one fact clearly emerged. The 
union undertaken a few years ago has justified itself. American 
Lutheranism already feels a fresh access of strength, and is care- 
fully reaching out toward world responsibilities and contacts that 
might have been impossible in the days before the union took place. 
‘Others of the large Protestant groups, now divided as the Lutherans 
once were into numbers of competing denominations, would do well 
to ponder the Lutheran experience. 
The Chicago convention was unique among great religious gather- 
ings in that its delegates lived and worked under one roof. The 503 
representatives who came to Chicago found it easily possible to ob- 
tain quarters in the Edgewater Beach hotel, and hold their business 
sessions in the auditorium furnished by the same hostelry. This 
made possible a unity of spirit that is seldom found in such gather- 
ings, and doubtless contributed much to the lack of misunderstand- 
ings on the convention floor. 
Careful advance work had been: done by the committees having 

the arrangements for the convention in charge. So closely had the 
program been worked out that, once it had been officially adopted 
by the delegates, the large body moved steadily ahead from speech 
to debate and to action without a hitch and with seldom any devia- 
tion from the time schedule laid down in advance. The convention 
was notable for its adherence to its advance program. 
The opening service was transferred from the hotel to the Wicker 
Park Lutheran church, where the sacrament of the holy communion 
was administered, and the president of the church, Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
preached the convention sermon. After that, however, sessions were 
held closely to the hotel. 


Wark A CENTRAL ISSUE 


As was forecast in The Christian Century the report of the com- 
mittee on moral and social welfare provided much of the excitement 
of the convention. Out of this report grew the debate on war, which 
finally led to the adoption of this resolution: 

“We believe that the time has come when it is necessary to 
spread the fact that nationalism and internationalism are not mutually 
exclusive terms; 

“That patriotism and the love of other nations and races are 
complementary ; 

“That the processes employed by and with the nation to secure 
justice, peace and stability must be employed in an ever-increasing 
measure in the intercourse between nations; 
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“That the arbitrament of arms must yield in an ever larger de- 
gree to the arbitrament of reason, of law and of Christian love; and 

“That to this end Christian citizens are pledged as such to exert 
every effort, through the establishment of some effective agency to 
further justice and good will in their own country and in the common- 
wealth of nations. : 

“We believe that the Lutheran world convention can contribute 
materially to the furtherance of world peace and petition it to con- 
sider this problem. : 

“Holding these fundamental principles, we recognize the fact that 
sin is still in the world, and that nations might be unwarrantably in- 
cited to attack and invade our nation; and, therefore, we believe 
that, in accordance with the teachings of article XVI of the Augsburg 
confession and article I of the constitution of the United States, Chris- 
_tians may engage in just wars and act as soldiers.” 


Minority Vorr RECORDED 

A minority of 50 delegates won the right of having recorded their 
dissent to this resolution, on the ground that they opposed the em- 
phasis on the right to war and desired the church to center its at- 
tention solely on the making of peace. 

The same committee came out strongly on the question of law 
enforcement. “The foremost of our domestic problems right now,” 
said its report, “is that of law enforcement. Prohibition enforcement 
is simply a phase of a complicated and nasty situation—complicated 
because law enforcement has broken down all along the line, nasty 
because disclosures have implicated government officials and have 
shaken the confidence of the people in their government. 

“The drastic measures adopted by the government have had a 
beneficial effect, but it is nevertheless true that we are not enforcing 
the law in our nation as it ought to be enforced. And it is equally 
true that much lawlessness that has nothing to do with prohibition is 
being made to masquerade behind a bugaboo which has been created 
by the friends of liquor. The need for more drastic enforcement of 
the law is a crying need of the hour. 

It was evident early in the convention that much interest at- 
tached to the proposals for cooperation in various world conferences 
and other forms of international Lutheran activity. The delegates at 
Chicago were ready to reiterate the same position that the communion 
-in this country has held for years. The church, said one resolution 
adopted, “believes that proposals for cooperation among the churches 
should be accompanied by a definite statement of fundamental prin- 
ciples drawn from the gospels and embodying the essential content of 
the Christian message.” The conditions on which Lutherans will 
cooperate in the World Conference on Faith and Order are described 
as “sufficiently drastic to suit the most conservative.” 

When it came to applying these principles to the actual proposal 
to participate in the Stockholm conference next summer, there was. 
heated discussion. Certain conservatives were violently opposed to 
going to Sweden, although the gathering there owes its existence to 
the leadership of Archbishop Soderblom, of the Swedish Lutheran 
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church, and there is to be no approach to the subject of Christian unity 
from the standpoint of doctrine. It was finally voted that the execu- 
tive committee might appoint delegates provided these representatives 
should be allowed to submit the doctrinal basis of the United Lutheran 
church in the conference, and that this should be accorded a respect- 
ful hearing. : : 

Theological seminaries came in for a good deal of attention, not 
on the ground of suspected heresy, but because they were felt to be 
behind the educational requirements of the present situation. 

Reports to the convention showed the statistics of American 
Lutheranism as a whole now to be: District synods, 168; ministers 
in America, 10,379; missionaries, 325; congregations, 17,221; baptized 
members, 4,039,924; communicant members, 2,663,776; accessions: 
children, 154,119; adults, 162,392; losses: children, 30,139; adults, 
102,297; Sunday schools, 11,948; membership, 1,220,479; parochial 
schools, 2,369; membership, 113,909; week-day schools, 4,958; mem- 
bership, 173,932. Valuation of property, $225,205,677. Expended locally, 
$33,546,940. Missionary operations, $10,203,076. These figures include 
the Missouri synod, which is largely German, and the Augustana synod, 
composed of Swedish churches. Of the total membership, 801,250 is 
within the United Lutheran church. The next largest body is the 
Missouri synod, with 673,321 members. The gain in membership last 
year totalled 49,000. 

Dr. F. H. Knubel was unanimously reelected president, Dr. M. 
G. G. Scherer as secretary, and E. Clarence Miller as treasurer of 
the denomination, The convention of 1926 will be held in Richmond, 
Va.—Christian Century. 


Mussolini’s Religion 
By PIERO CHIMINELLI 


Mussolini has continually revealed himself as a crudely sincere 
mind towards the immediate reality of things rather than as con- 
sistant to the program of one party. Naturally, for such a man, sin- 
cerity is not synonymous with consistency to his own past, nor is 
it a mortgage to his own future. His friends have recorded the pleas- 
ure he takes in declaring his independence of the “passing virtue 
of consistency.’ Nay, he does not even desire to possess it. This 
is clearly proved by his attitude towards the most intimate of spiritual 
problems, religion, an attitude of which we would speak in a general 
way, without attempting what would be as ingenuous as useless, to 
throw in the teeth of the present restorer of Roman Catholicism his 
former position. To simply recall the phrases of Mussolini’s succeed- 
ing spiritual positions, we think may not be useless in order to 
get a more real and objective conception of Mussolini as a man of 
action. 

Perhaps the first and truest reason for the continuously spiritual 
negation of Mussolini’s religious attitude may be found in a child- 
hood destitute of vital and internal religious education. His out 
ward surroundings as well as the closer ones of his home and school 
—of the few months spent in a Salesian boarding school not a trace 
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remains—did not yield much to wake in him a sense of the divine 
nor to feed in his youthful soul the sacred fire which—like the 
_ mother’s lighted lamp of Zanelli’s poem—cannot be extinguished by 
time. His father, a virulent free-thinker of the most irreligious period 
ef modern Italy, took care not to have him baptized, not from legiti- 
mate and laudible homage to and respect for individual liberty of 
eonsciente—the more sacred in the case of a child—but from sharp 
anti-clerical feeling. In his interesting “Diary of the War’ Mussolini 
himself recalls the far away religious memories of twenty-six years 
ago: “I went to mass. That Christmas is still vividly remembered. 
Very few did not go to the Christmas mass. My father and a few 
ethers .... I remember I followed my mother. In the church there 
were many lights and on the altar, in a little flowered crib, the child 
born in the night. It was all picturesque and it satisfied my fancy. 
The odor of the incense alone disturbed me so that sometimes it gave 
me unbearable discomfort. At last the notes of the organ closed the 
eeremony. The crowd swarmed out. Along the street on our table 
the traditional and excellent noodles of Romagna.” 


- Militant Champion of Irreligion 

It is clear that such inferior and external elements cannot deter- 
mine nor are they tantamount to religion in the heart. They can, at 
‘most, excite the fancy of a boy, and float forever, in the same green 
and perfumed memory as the first delicious scampers in search of free- 
dom—hbird nests and wild berries. Grown up therefore at twenty, 
Mussolini was, in perfect socialist style, an atheist—of the type then 
eurrent—nor did he ever lose the chance to pose as a militant cham- 
pion of irreligion. About August or September of 1903, Mussolini, 
being then at Lausanne, attended, with his comrades of the Italian 
local socialist section, two meetings held by the well known Italian 
Methodist minister, Alfredo Taglialatela, in the Protestant chapel of the 
Valentino, and it was on that occasion that he advanced anti-religious 
objections which were properly answered by Taglialatela. As a re- 
sult, there took place another public Mussolini-Taglialatela debate, on 
the theme proposed by. the latter in these terms: “God does not exist 
—religion in science is an absurdity, in practice an inmorality and 
in men a disease.” 

Defender of John Huss 

As Mussolini was suddenly called to Predappio to the bedside of 
his mother who was very ill, the debate was postponed to March of 
the following year, and the spacious hall of the Maison du Peuple was 
erowded with about a thousand people, though it was a pay night. 
Many perhaps hoped to witness a defeat of religion and the behead- 
ing of God! But we shall not dwell on this event which at that 
time aroused the liveliest interest in quiet, heretical Lausanne. Cer- 
tainly that was for the Romagnole youth—to use his own phrase of 
today—a period of the most abject anti-clericalism, a period which 
lasted until his first parlamentary speech on June 21, 1921. 

Some illusions as to a change in him were cherished for a brief 
time in 1912 when Mussolini wrote for the historic collection of the 
“Martyrs of Free Thought,” his famous ‘The Real John Huss.” The 
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“morning star of the Protestant Reformation” found in his socialist 
biographer an exalter and a passionate, faithful reevocator. In reply 
to anti-Hussite, Roman Catholic criticism Mussolini wrote succinctly — 
that “fortunately there is another history which does not have to 
serve to bolster more or less false and wavering sects, and that 
from this history the figure of Huss the real rises pure and radiant 
in the divine light of martyrdom.” How is this book of Mussolini to: 
be judged? His fervid, passionate references to the discrepancy which 
is always initiated by a return to the origin, i. e., to the gospel, to 
“heretics (who) speak in the people’s name,”’ made some believe that 
when he wrote it, he was undergoing a Protestant crisis, only germinal, 
of course. Rather than a Mussolini, a Protestant in religion, it was 
once again the case of a Protestant against constituted authority be- 
come by dead-weight tyrannical. He said it clearly in his preface: 
“In giving this. book to the press, I formulate the wish that it may 
arouse in the mind of the reader hatred for every form of spiritual 
ana profane tyranny, be it theocratic or jacobin.” Here was the 
rebel of a few years later against the ideas and repressions of the 
red Socialist inquisition; in short, here was Mussolini, the soldier of 
1915 and the nationalist of 1916. : 


D’Annunzio’s Paganism 

But his mind was unchanged in regard to religion. The dogmas 
of atheism and Marxian materialism still ruled him more intensely. 
Then came war, and military life in the trenches and the furor eroicus 
of a struggle waged with passion. Afterwards he added a new article 
to his negative creed—the article of D’Annunzio’s paganism—which, 
up to then, he had escaped. It was so that on September 28, 1919, 
speaking in Milan to the Garibaldians of the Argonne, he said out- 
right: “I yearn for a paganizing people, loving life, struggle, progress, 
not blindly believing in revealed truths, nay despising miraculous 
pharmacopocia. It has no room in an intense movement of minds 
and activities for formulae, parties and men monopolizing divine 
‘specifics!’”” The two following years were feverish“ in the intense 
organization of Fasci Italiani di Combattimento with republican tend- 
encies in politics and separatist tendencies in religion. Among the 
theoretical aims and the practical postulates of immediate character 
which were then advanced, there were in the order of the day all 
the time-worn commonplaces of the anticlericalism of the last seventy 
years of Italian life. 

Such was the irreducible spiritual attitude of Mussolini up te 
1921 when for him, and for his party, began the moment of ‘political 
attainment, On the 21st of June of this year Mussolini pronounced in 
the chamber of deputies his first parliamentary speech which may be 
considered as the starting-point of a new spiritual attitude on the 
part of the orator and of a large part of the country—the attitude 
of greater valuation of Roman Catholicism in Italian life. “I affirm 
here,” he declared that day, “that the Latin and imperial tradition of 
Rome today are represented by Catholicism. If, as Mommsen said, 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, one cannot stay in Rome without a 
universal idea I think, and affirm, that the only universal idea which — 
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today exists in Rome is that which radiates from the vatican, I am 
very uneasy when I see national churches being formed, because I 
know that there are millions of men who will no longer look to 
Italy and to Rome. For this reason, I offer this hypothesis: If the 
vatican were to definitely renounce its temporal dreams—and it al- 
ready seems to have started on this path—profane, lay Italy should 
furnish the vatican with material aid; those material facilities for 
schools, churches, hospitals, and so forth, which a lay power has at its 
command, For the development of Catholicism in the world, the in- 
creased millions of men who throughout the world look to Rome should 
be a matter of profit and pride to us who are Italians.” 

Patriots of ancient faith and especially pure believers who disdain- 
ing human argument look to the Christianity not of the church, but 
of the gospel, with the sensus Christi, might well be wounded to the 
heart by this program. However, given the spiritual antecedents of 
Mussolini, the disillusions suffered by him in the petty church of 
international socialism, his fears of the Masons, his experience of 
the sterility of free thought, and the effect upon him of the theories 
of Sorel and of the nationalism of Maurras, this speech of Mussolini’s 
responded exactly to the irreligious mentality of its author and to 

that of a compact body of acid, conservative reactionaries and dis- 
contented clericals. To serious objections made to him, Mussolini, ris- 
ing for one instant into better air, replied that, “Fascismo does not 
propose to exile God from heaven and religion from the earth as 
certain materialists stupidly pretend to do. It does not consider re- 
ligion an invention of the parish priest nor a trick of the powerful 
to enslave the people for their own ends.” 


A Question of Motives 
Not all, and especially the groups of believers of the free AOE : 

—(non-catholic Christians)—for whom no confusion is possible be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Christianity, were satisfied by these 
statements. Why a “special regard” promised by Mussolini to the 
dominant religion? Why those words of his which embittered the al- 
ready troubled-spirit of Lorenzo Perosi: “Italy will never have an 
evangelical reform,’ that is, a reform based on that New Testament 
which Mussolini himself, speaking after the conference of Lausanne 
to the editor of the Temps, declared to be ‘‘the best book he knew.” 
And, above all, if the last spiritual attitude of Mussolini were not 
clearly earmarked as dictated by political interest, how explain that 
eternal exaltation of the vatican which Mussolini has rehearsed in all 
keys and repeats in a hundred interviews to foreign journalists at 
Lausanne, to the Spanish Journalist Rafael Sanchez Mazas, to the 
editor of the Petit Marseillais, to Vallez, another Catholic editor of a 
Belgian clerical review? 

What will be the next spiritual attitude of Mussolini? That 
‘which events will suggest to him? We may wish that in the mean- 
time he may attain to the spiritual meaning of religion—the divine 
-gense. For in this way, after having always been true to the im- 
mediate reality of changing situations Mussolini may at last be true 
to himself.—Christian Century. 


(When ordering books, please mention this Magazine.) 
Nore—Reviews, when not signed, are by the Editor. 


The Failure, by Giovanni Papini (author of Life of Christ). 
Authorized Translations by Virginia Pope. New York. Harcourt, 
Bruce and Co. 1924. 326 pages, $2.00. 

When the author of “the Life of Christ” lays bare the history of 
his own life, or rather, gives an “accurate account of the development 
of his innermost life”, one approaches such a biography with great 
anticipations. And indeed the book begins interestingly enough. “I 
was never a child; I never had a childhood. I cannot count among 
my memories warm, golden days of childhood intoxication, long joy- 
ous hours of innocence, or the thrill of discovering the universe anew 
each day.” When he was 6 or 7 years old an aunt of his called him 
“old man.” : 

His parents were poor and the schooling he received primitive. 
But he had an insatiable thirst for knowledge. The greatest day of 
his life was when he was given access to the city library. He craved 
universal knowledge. Lacking any kind of training or guidance, he 
conceives the most impossible plans: to write himself, singlehanded, 
an encyclopedia; later to acquire a knowledge of all literature, or at 
least, of Romance literature, ete. 

He had a strong philosophical bent; he labors to get a unified 
view of the totality of things. Monism, and idealistic monism, means 
to him the only satisfactory explanation of the universe. Whatever 
studies he pursues, he pursues with the whole ardor of his soul. 
I relived—within himself and along its broad lines, of course—the 
whole drama of philosophy.” 

He adopts, for a while at least, Bowes subjective idealism. 
The whole world is the product of our senses. The whole world is a 
He be- 
comes a skeptic. He demands a radical liberation of all men, of their 
souls as well as their bodies. With like minded friends he starts 
an iconoclastic periodical, called the “Leonardo” (after his favorite 
old Leonardo da Vinci). The journal exists for about 5 years. Then, 
although the author is now looked upon as a power in the literary 
world, he gets tired of it—as he gets tired of everything after a period 
of intense fever heat. 

At times he makes the impression as though a screw had come 
loose somewhere in his upper story, in fact, of being “doggone crazy.” 
A thaumaturgic aspiration takes hold of his mind, a desire to purify 
his soul so as to enable it to do miracles. He strives to arrive at 
the mystic state of complete self-effacement and union with the deity 
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which will make such manifestations of the divine power possible. 
But, in vain! 

At all times he is a consummate egotist. His ambition is to be 
truly, heroically, immeasurably great (p. 164). Philosophy is his 
goddess, that he wants to serve alone. He wants to be “the head, 
the law-giver, the apostle, the supreme pontiff” of philosophy. No, 
more; he wants to be God! He did not believe in God. He wanted to 
create him out of himself, “to make myself, a poor, weak, wretched 
man, a supreme and sovereign being, all-rich and all-powerful” 
(p- 207). 

All these ravings—for what else could they be?—lead to nothing. 

All his life, he says, had been based on the belief that he was 
a man of genius (p. 245). Yes, he was a genius, but it would have 
been better for him, if he had been a genius unconsciously. His con- 
ceit is gigantic, and his contempt of others, at least of his contempora- 
ries, is complete. No wonder he had few friends. He tells us that he “al- 
ways had a greater need of enemies than of friends.” 

His general attitude of protest made that inevitable. His opinion 
of women especially is revolting. There have been women in his 
life, girls, married women and again—he is “not ashamed to confess 
it’—harlots, and he has enjoyed them all, enjoyed them with soul and 
‘body or the body alone. But they never gave him anything that 
enriched or changed his inner life. “I very well know that a woman, 
essentially and of necessity, is a parasite, a vampire, a thief.’ He 
has “never found the woman who can take her place in the spiritual 
history of a soul, in the mental romance of a mind.” Sad and brutal 
confessions to make for a man who tells us, in the same-chapter, that 
“he, even he, has also at last landed in the lap of holy wedlock.” 

We don’t know the other literary works of the author on which 
the claims of his being “one of the foremost literary men of Italy” 
is based. We know only this volume and his “Life of Christ.” This 
volume, although only new translated, was written long before P. 
became a convert to Catholicism. His conversion must have been 
on a level with the one of the man of Tarsus, for P. needed a deal of 
converting to become a Christian. 

The title of the work suggests that the author had a feeling that 
in his strivings he had failed as a whole. Yes, he says, he failed be- 
cause he started too many things, that he is nothing because he tried 
to be everything. No doubt, then, he does not consider his life or his 
development a failure in the ordinary sense. 

However that may be the book has been a great disappointment 
to us. With the exception of the first chapters, most‘of the rest fails 
to hold the interest, and much of it is disgusting. 


Is Christian Experience an [lusion? An Hssay on the Phil- 
osophy of Religion by U. Balmforth, M.A. London, Student Christian 
Movement 1928. 139 pages. ; 

In this age of science the question about the reality of the re- 
ligious experience becomes increasingly: insistent. To the author the 
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' Christian religious experience is the perfected, and highest torm 
of general religious experience, and by, Christian experience he means 
‘a definite consciousness of God as well as of spiritual ideals, and 
moreover, of God in Christ.” The definition is not altogether satis- 
factory, either in form or in substance. That “moreover, of God in 
Christ” follows, somewhat lamely, as an afterthought; and ‘“con- 
sciousness” of God is not the same as faith in the divine salvation 
through Christ. However, the writer substitutes for consciousness also 
at times “contact” or “communion” with God: so we are free to 
invest “consciousness” with a fuller meaning. 

Balmforth contends that true religious experience, although, in 
special cases, accompanied by visions and “emotional up-rushes of 
exaltation”, is a tone or quality of normal experience itself. But 
if the experience of God is so general, why is doubt of God so common? 
He confines himself in this essay mostly to the attacks on religious 
,aitk that have been made in recent schools of psychology, particularly 
that of psycho-analysts, like Frend and Jung. According to them, all 
religions are the product of the dream phantasy of the peoples. Therace 
in its infancy wove religious myths to objectify the wishes and 
aspirations coming up from the unconscious life. The father-God 
and the Christ-savior idea of Christianity had a like origin in the 
creative fancy of oriental people as similar beliefs in heathen lands. 

The writer points out how it is impossible to resolve the historical 
facts of Christianity into nebulous myths. That Christ was a_ his- 
toric figure is admitted by every sane historian. His influence on 
history is no less definite. Besides, the Christian experience made 
by his disciples continues to be made through the centuries. Sound 
learning lies at the bottom of Christianity’s dogmatic teaching. It 
provides a practical solution for the evils of life; and its moral 
fruits speak forcibly for its truth. 

Psychology has nothing to say about the reality back of re- 
ligious experience, Its function is only to describe mental states 
and processes, whether pertaining to religious or other experience. 

According to the writer there is an element of authority in our 
religious development. We accept the truth from the “experts” in 
religion (saints and seers) on faith, and by and by we become con- 
vinced ourselves that we are in touch with divine reality, We may 
never reach absolute assurance, “We seem compelled to be content 
with the wisdom of Bishop Butler when he said that probability 
is the guide of life.” 

In our opinion the author should have made clear the difference 
between theoretical and intuitive knowledge. At various times he 


comes very close to that point (when speaking of beauty and the. 


arts), without, however, stating it exactly in this way. 

He has put out a very readable, interesting book, yielding to 
the apologist a wealth of material. = 

By the way, the Catholic bias of the Anglican writer is very notice- 
able. Of Luther he says only that he had no mercy for the Ana- 
baptists. Of Calvin, that he made matters worse in creating a 
new church: “the reformed Catholicism of the Roman church (after 
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the Council of Trent) showed that such desperate- measures were 
uncalled for.” According to that he is more in accord with Catholi- 
cism than with Protestantism. We have heard much of late of the 
growing strength of the movement towards Rome in the Anglican 
church. Even this book tends to show that the Church of England 
feels a greater affinity for the Roman “mother church” than for its 
Protestant sister churches. 


The Economic Waste of Sin. By Lahman Forrest Bowers. 
The Abingdon Press 1924. 272 pages, $1.75 net. 

This volume was written by a manufacturer, not a preacher. He 
has nothing to do with the theological phase of sin, only with sin as 
wrongdoing and the incalculable loss and waste it causes society. To 
him the development and use of the earth and its resources is per se a 
moral act, and sin is not only a violation of the laws of God, but defeats 
also the very purpose for which man was put into the world. All 
sin is anti-social, and this character of sin is kept in the foreground 
throughout whether the sinful acts are those of individuals, classes 
or society as a whole. 

The forms of sin whose destructive nature is investigated are 
crime, war, disease, poverty, alcohol, prostitution and narcotic drugs. 
The writer after.a careful analysis computes that the total annual 
economic waste of sin in our country is about 13% billion dollars. 
War leads all the rest with $3,854,000,000; crime comes next, witli, 
$3,329,000,000. Alcohol figures with $825,000,000; prostitution with 
$530,000,000; narcotic drugs with $400,000,000. The loss of life and 
energy caused by sin is valued at $2,573,000,000. 

The author has done his work most carefully, checking up con- 
scientiously. to avoid duplication. His figures are impressive, and 
a perusal of the book will arouse many to a more serious and in- 
telligent cooperation in the fight against a waste so criminal and of 
such magnitude. The preacher finds in the book much valuable 
material in showing the deadly nature of sin. The author, how- 
ever, calls upon the schools, the press, organized labor and capital, 
and the government to join hands with the church and every right- 
minded individual in saving some of this inconceivable waste by a 
united warfare against wrongdoing, commercialized wrongdoing 
especially. 


The Curriculum of Religious Education. By George N. 
Betts. The Abingdon Press, 1924. 535 pages, $3.00. 

The author of this large volume on the Curriculum of the Sunday 
school has three purposes in mind: 1) to give a brief outline of the his- 
torical development of the present religious curriculum; 2) to state the 
fundamental theories which should govern in the making of the curri- 
culum; and 3) to describe the current curricula of our schools. 

Under 1) he shows religious instruction as a home function in 
pre-revolutionary days. With the coming of independence (the in- 
fluence of French free thought on our political leaders is not men- 
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tioned) state and church are separated and religion is dropped from 
the public school curriculum. In time religious instruction disappears 


from the home also. Then the churches begin to bethink them-. 


selves of their duty. Sunday schools are founded. The religious 
instructions in these stresses the catechism. Later the Bible becomes 
the text book, and memory work predominates. Lesson courses 
are constructed by the different denominational lessons, and, of late, 
the graded courses. With the improvement of the teaching helps 
there goes a corresponding development of the musical element in 
the schools, which finds expression in a better hymnology for chil- 
dren and young people. ¢ 

2) The principles governing the formulation of the curriculum 
ought to be in keeping with the scientific character of the ages. 
The progress in pedagogy made in the last 25 years ought to be fully- 
utilized in Sunday school work. There are three demands made 
upon the curriculum which must be adequately met: by the pupil, 
by society, and by the church. The author carefully defines the na- 
ture of these demands, and what they require of teachers and teach- 
ing material. 3) Finally the chief lesson systems now in use are 
described and discussed; first the international uniform and the 
graded lessons. Then the “Constructive Studies in Religion,’ pub- 
lished by the Chicago Divinity School, built up entirely according to 


pedagogic principles (adapting lessons to age). The ‘Beacon Course’ : 


is Unitarian; draws much of its material from nature and other 
sources. The Episcopal Church put out the “Christian Nurture Series,” 
The church year and the church as an institution receive more at- 
tention. The Lutherans have also a graded. series, which stresses 
the theological and ecclesiastical point of view. All these series 
are presented and discussed. The book closes with a chapter on the 
week-day S. S. curriculum, i. e., the work to be done bythe church 
wherever there is a time set aside, by the public school, for re- 
ligious education. 

The book is a real mine of information on the subject. Its 
principles of education and its suggestions for reaching better results 
in teaching cannot but be helpful to those who study it carefully. 
Its contributions toward meeting the teaching problem of the §S. S. 
ought to find universal appreciation and thoughtful consideration. 


The Writings of the New Testament In Their Historical 
Setting by Philip Vollmer, Ph.D., D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. 1924. 220 
pages, $1.50. e ' 

To make the general results of New Testament Introduction 


study accessible to non-theological readers, is the chief aim of the — 


book. Naturally it is also a useful manual for the minister on these 
questions. 


The first part offers an historical introduction to the New Testa- 


ment writings, sketching the geography, the. political aspects, and 


the intellectual and cultural elements of the N. T. world. It is 
said here that “while God used the Jews as his instrument to fur- 
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nish the substance of Christianity (‘salvation is of the Jews,” John 
4, 22), Greek-Roman paganism, in the providence of God, contributed 
largely to its form.” As far as this remark applies to the N. T., the 
author must have had the influence of Hellenism on N. T. writers in 
mind, such as the logos idea of John; the allegorical interpretation 
borrowed from the Alexandrians (e. g. in Hebrews); the support 
Christianity as a world religon received from the universality of 
the Roman world empire, etc. 

The chapter closes with a description of the Jewish religion at 
the time of Jesus, and of the religions and moral conditions of the 
pagan world into which Jesus came (An interesting part of the latter 
is the section on the 4 systems of pagan religion: the traditional, 
the religion of the philosophers, the emperor-worship, and the mys- 
tery cults). . 

In the second part, the general introduction to the N. T., the 
merits or demerits of the textual criticism—which aims to restore 
the original text—and the higher criticism—which deals with the 
origin of each N. T. book separately—are carefully gone into. The 
standpoint of the writer is that of a conservative critic, that is, he 
emphatically holds to the revelation character of the N. T., but he 
is willing to throw it open, on the human side, to the most exacting 
investigations of textual and historical research. On the whole, he says, 
the labors of the critics have had the most .beneficial results. They 
have demonstrated the progressive development of divine revelation 
and of man’s apprehension of truth. They have “limited the bible 
to its peculiar sphere, regarding it as a record of divine revelation 
of religious truths rather than as a text-book on everything under 
the sun.” He quotes approvingly Marcus Dods’ saying: “If God 
had not raised up critics to do this work for us, we should undoubt- 
edly be under the necessity of appointing men for the task.’ Ac- 
cording to Vollmer the deepest cause of opposition to the higher 
criticism is found “in the unwillingness of average human nature 
to part with customary views, in all things, but especially in re- 
ligion.” 

As to the right method of interpretation (or exegesis), it is of 
course true that “no amount of learning can compensate for the want 
of spiritual affinity”. Still the really scientific way is the grammati- 
cal-historical method. This method seeks an answer to 8 questions: 
‘What does the bible say (explanation of the words); what does it 
mean (a study of the connections of the text); what does it teach 
(principles of faith or morality to be deduced from the passage: 
“this is dogmatic, practical or homiletical exegesis’’). 

The third part gives a special introduction to all the books of the 
N. T., and the fourth part shows up “the variety in the unity of the 
N. T. writings; it presents—in very condensed form 

As far as the critical position of the writer is concerned, we 
believe we can register our hearty accord with him. From the days 
when we entered the halls of our “alma mater’ to sit at the feet of 
her theological teachers, we have known no other. There are many 
to whom the “higher criticism” is an invention of the devil with 
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which he leads souls to destruction. We have never found it that 
way; and the anathemas of the hyperorthodox seem to grow fainter 
from year to year. Nevertheless a mere scientific study of the 
bible does not lead very far, no farther than a mere literary one. 
Faith in Christ and a change of heart are the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Vollmer’s book is chiefly intended for advanced bible class mem- 
bers. We-hope it will find acceptance with many of them. The 
pity is that a great desire for a more thorough knowledge of bible 
teachings is not a very noticeable fact in our Sunday school world. 
But among our pastors the volume should find ready buyers. They 
could then assimilate its contents for their own use and for the bene- 
fit of others. : 


Professor Vollmer has the gift of condensation; he imparts a great 
deal of information in the compactest form. We noted that also 
in his. book on N. T. Sociology. At the same time he does not 
sacrifice clearness to brevity. The salient points are stated in smooth 
and lucid language. His very copious lists of other books on the sub- 
ject, in every chapter, stimulate to more specialized study. We com- 
mend the book to every Synodical.. 


Bible Stories Retold for the Young. By Alexander R. Gor- 
den (professor of: Hebrew, McGill Univ., and of O, T. Literature, Presb. 
College, Montreal). Geo. H. Doran Co., 1924. 201 pages, $1.25, net. 


This is the fourth volume of Dr. Gordon’s series of bible stories. 
It carries us through the checkered period of the kingdom of Saul 
and Judah, from the ascent of Solomon to the throne down to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, The prophets, the most inspiring figures 
in the O. T., are prominent in this volume. The Presbyterian Witness 
says of them: “The stories are so well told that they inevitably 
carry their own lessons, and are so interesting that the reader is 
carried along unconsciously and without effort.” There is no better 
way to interest children and young people in the bible than the use 
of the story. Every book and every person that thus makes bible 
material available for youth in a vivid-and appealing way, renders a 
service to the rising generation. 


The Modern Use of the Bible. By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
(professor of Practical Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York). The Macmillan Co. 1924. 291 pages. 


This book, of which we printed an advance chapter (from the 
“Christian Century”) in the November issue of the “Magazine”, p.. 
459, will doubtless be one of the “best sellers” in the theological 
output of the year. The author has been in the limelight lately on 
account of his forced resignation from the pulpit of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. But long before this he has been the 
storm-center of the Modernist-Fundamentalist controversy, praised 
by thousands and condemned by other thousands. 


» 


é 
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In this volume on the Modern Use of the Bible he states his 
theological views frankly and elaborately, without circumlocutions, yet 
-also with entire reverence. 


To the average minister, he says, the bible is to-day an unsolved 
problem. We cannot use large portions of it with the same free- 
dom the men of a former generation had. Modern criticism has 
altered it for us. While formerly the whole book, from Genesis to 
Revelations, was supposed to speak with unanimous voice the theology 
of the early church, the modern study of the bible has placed its 
books in chronological order, and we see now that there is a develop- 
ment in it of all the larger religious conceptions, that the ideas of 
God, man, duty, sin, worship haye all passed from crude beginnings 
to higher and higher stages, The Bible is not the literally inspired 
word. of God, but rather the record of the amazing spiritual 
aevelopment. 


Besides, there are many things in the bible that the modern man 
doesn’t believe in any more, such as the teachings about demons, the 
functions of the angels, “fiat creation,” apocalyptic hopes, eternal 
damnation, unethical conceptions of God, ete. 


The bible is an old book in a new world. There is in the bible a 
world view we have outgrown. We can’t believe that man’s- prayer 
will stop the sun in its course; that sickness is caused by demons. 
The study of the history of ancient times has disclosed to us the 
times in which the bible writers lived and we sse now that they 
had the imperfect knowledge of their times. Comparative religion 
has shown us the influence of other religions on Jewish and Chris- 
tian ideas. Bible science is not ours, bible astronomy not our astron- 
omy. Science in its various branches applied to the bible has given 
us the historic sense in our appreciation of. the book. While this 
has made plain that the religious truths of the bible were contained 
in earthen vessels, yet it has not taken anything of real value from 
the book. Man’s moral and religious needs are the same now as 
2000 years ago, and to bring him to a sense of his sin, to faith in a 
living and merciful God, to give him consolation in trouble and in- 

' spiration for high and noble striving, where could he go to accomplish 
all these things most effectually but to the bible? 

It was-not our age alone that has found many difficulties in 
the interpretation of the Bible, one need only think of Philo 
and his way of getting rid of O. T. stumbling blocks by reading 
Greek philosophy into Mosaic texts. The name of Philo also suggests 

the ancient solution for these bible problems, allegory. The Bible 
had not only a literal sense, but also a spiritual, allegorical; and if the 

literal sense gave no satisfaction, resort was had to the other. 
F. has a very interesting chapter on the history of allegorical inter- 
pretation. The Reformers, especially Calvin, condemned the abuses 
of allegory in round terms, without being able to check the luxuriant 
growth of it for any length of time. 

A better way than allegory is the way of Jesus. He distinguished 
between significant and negligible elements of the O. T. He pro- 
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nounced new and higher ethical ideals (but “I say unto you”); he 


even condemned the acts of O. T. prophets (Elijah, e. g.) as being con- — 


trary to the spirit of the N. T. 

So there are things in the O. T. (and even the N. T.) that a 
modern man_has outgrown. Fosdick doesn’t believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh (or body) (p. 98); he thinks the Jews received 
that idea from the Persians in the Hxile. He doesn’t believe in the 
physical return of Christ (p. 104); rather does he believe in the 


coming kingdom of Christ (the social gospel). He doesn’t believe in 


demons as sourses of evil and misery; or in angel service. Angels 
ought to be kept in poetry and art; there they fulfill a useful sym- 
bolical function, 

By the way, why does Fosdick tell us he doesn’t believe in these 
things? He furnishes no adequate reason for his unbelief. And, 
particularly, if he does not believe in the resurrection of the body, 
- he doesn’t believe in the physical resurrection of Christ, and it will 
be no small task for him to explain away ‘all the resurrection stories 
and preachings in the N. T. or Paul’s argument in 1. Cor. 15._ 


Fosdick has a special chapter on miracles. At one time man saw _ 


miracles in every act he could not explain. Even in bible times 
miracles were regarded rather. as the ordinary manifestation of the 
deity than the extraordinary. In the bible we do not meet with a 
clearly expressed idea of nature and nature’s laws. An insight into 
the universe as an orderly organism was a product of later times and 


of other races than the Jewish. So we find in the bible record a ~ 


frequent use of the miraculous interventions of the deity, As a- 


rule, though, those personalities who have left written records of we 


their work report. no miracles or hardly any. The less, however, is 
known of a great O. T. hero (Elijah, Elisha), the more does legend 
weave a halo of miracles around his name. Many of the O. T. miracles 
are utterly incredible. This even applies to the N, T. “Many miracles 
ascribed to Christ or the apostles seem to be legendary. Fosdick 


is willing to concede a few of Christ’s healing miracles. But on . ; 


the whole the historicity of any miracles in the bible concerns us 
little. We do greater things by science to day than were ever doné 
by miracle. And whatever we think of miracles, we are sure they 
can mean no more than that God uses his own law-abiding forces. 


Belief in miracles is not first of all an historical matter, it is a. 


contemporary challenge. “To learn anew the power of prayer, .to 
release through our lives a superhuman spirit into human affairs, to 
do| things which cannot be done, until men find it easy to believe 
in God because of the evident marvels of his presence. in us and 
through us—this is what it really means to believe in: miracle, as 


Fosdick realizes that there are great perils in the position of the ae 


modern Christian; the peril, namely, to give up the whole bible since 


so much of it is faulty and obsolete. Yet this .is impossible because — 
the abiding values of God’s word are indispensable. ‘Liberalism— es 


this Fosdick is also willing to admit—has so far failed to put its 
new faith in a clearly wrought-out system. Yet a Christian philos 


ophy is not so much what is to be desired, but a guide in Christian | 
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practice and living. From that viewpoint the dogmas are to be 

considered. The divinity of Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity 
-are to be tested by experience. To know God as father, son and spirit 
- by experience, this is what it means to believe in the Trinity, 


: - What do we think of Christ as the Messiah? Messiah is—accord- 

ing to Fosdick—a Jewish title; it doesn’t appeal to us at all. It is 

a Jewish way of thinking of the coming man of God, just as the 
logos idea was a Greek way to explain the ‘divinity of Christ. : 


The last chapter is devoted to Christ as the Son of God. Here 
Fosdick says emphatically that he who does not proclaim John 1, 1 does 
not preach the New Testament. In Christ we have the forthgoing 
of God into humanity. “The norm of the Christian experience in the 
N. T. was to find in Christ, not simply the ideal life, but the incarnate 
God of the world where that ideal life must be wrought out. God’s 

' character, purpose, redeeming love, we find incarnate in Christ. The 
modern idea of the immanence of God helps us greatly to realize the 
- meaning of Christ’s divinity. It touches the affinity between God and 
man and makes it easier to understand the fact that the Godhead 
ez would find in the human person a proper vessel for the fulness of its 
-- manifestation. After all, we must not make the divinity of Christ 
: a technical, philosophical affair. The belief in it must come to us 
by spiritual experience. Thus only will’ we realize its value and 

3 profit by its influence. 


— The book gives abundant evidence of the author’s grasp of the’ 


“subject, of his acquaintance with the critical questions involved, 
Be of his own independent thought that has digested it all, and of his sin- 
: cere piety. It is no wonder that he has the ear of so many for he 

has indeed wrestled with all the intellectual difficulties which ob- 

struct the way of the modern man in his use of the bible. At the 
same time he is thoroughly spiritual, and is by no means willing 
to see, with the rationalist, in Christ only a “good man”. No doubt 
he abandons some positions that we deem essential. .The cross 
of Christ is to him the highest manifestation of divine love, of 
sacrificial service and loyalty to high purpose rather than an atone- 
ment for man’s sins. The resurrection of the body he lets go al- 
together. ; 


It remains to be seen whether with his followers what he de- 
nies or what he affirms will have the greater weight. Fosdick is a 
“free lance,’ not bound by any creed or allegiance to any denomina- 

- tional body. Such men are needed, they render useful service, The 

great multitude, however, need the platform and support of the or: 
2 ganized church to keep their. negations from running to seed and 
to nourish them on faith’s affirmations. 


Sprih Deutih!. Cin Buch gur EntivelfGung von Eduard Engel 
1917. 2. UWuflage. Seffe und Beer, Verlag, Leipais. 


Ser —-Sier fampft-ciner der twenigen deutfdhen Schriftiteller, die ihre Biidher 
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Sprache. Luther nannte. diefe ible Gewohnbheit ,,Welfeheret.” Weljdje 
jind-ihm die ,berfehrten Geifter, twelche aus franfhaftent Diimfel in unver- 
jtandligen Qungen au den einfaltigen Gemeinden redeten.” Deutfdhland ijt 
das eingige Land der Welt mit Fremdiworterbiiern. Bn dem vollftandig- 
jten Buch diefer Art, dent von Hevfe, ftehen gegen 125,000 Frembdiworter! 

Der Verfajfer zeigt, dap in Deutfdland im jtrengen Sinn nteht mehr 
Deut} gefprodjen wird. Nicht nur hat die Welfdheret die Sprache der Gez 
bildeten verdorben. Das Welfh ijt Trumpf auch bet dem WUltagsmenjden, 
in der Technif, im Gewerbe, in Handel und Wandel, fogar in der Kinderz 
jtube. ,,Da ijt ein-Milchfoder in Tatigfeit, aber das vornehme Ding heipt 
Sorhlet-Wpparat und ,funttioniert’ oder eS ,funttioniert’ nicht, metl es fae 
Diert’ und nicht mehr ,intaft’ ijt, alfo e$ mug ,prompt repartert merden. 
Xa, folche Heine ,Malheurs paffieren’ gelegentlich, und wenn nidjt ,Meme- 
dur’ cintritt, jo fonnen fie fich ,eventuell’ gu etner twahren ,Malamitat’ aus- 
wacfen. Das Kindermadden namlich hantiert und manipuliert den fubtilen 
Apparat’ nicht ,affurat und penibel’ genug ujtv.” Wf folehe Weije verz 
fpottet Verfajfer Die in alle Stretje eingedrungene Gueht, jich der Hremd- 
morter gu bedienen. 

Sn (eter Beit yt auch die ,Gnglanderet” febr auforinglig geworden. 
Kix Echiffsnamen, fiir Eportercigntfie, Sotelleben uf. geniigen jebt nur 
noch enalijche Worter. 

Cin Napitel wird den ,,Luderfpraden” gewidmet, dem Diddtfch und dem 
Penniylvanifce. ,Die Kau is immer de Feng gedjdumpt wn Hot de Wier. 
(wheat) gedaimadjeht.” (Gottfr. Ganuerampfer jollte Die-Napttel Lejen.) 

Dies tft gewif, cin beflaqenswerter Bujtand. Wher die Welfchen trojten 
jich Ieicht daritber. Gie tun die Vorfanwfer fitr reines Deut} nit einem 
Achjelgucken ab: Purijten! Cte halten Die Frempdiworterei fiir eine Sprachz 
bereicherimg. Nach ihrer Meinung ,,dedt” das deutfehe Wort nicht voll, was 
mit Dem Frembdivort gefaaqt werden fol. Die feineren Yaancen erfordern — 
YWnleihe bet andern Sprachen uf. 

Dent gegeniiber fordert Verfajfer den entfchiedenen Willen, mitt alle 
Dem Zu brechen. Staat, Schule, Preffe, Heer follen in diefem Kampf helfen. 


— pas mith die Witfaabe fein. Die deutfdje Sprache ijt fo reid, dah fie bei 
andern nicht betteln gu gehen brarteht. Sn Borbereitung befindet fich, als 
Crqangung zu dem borlieqenden Werf: Entwelfdung. Cin Worterbudh fiir 
jedDermann, insbefondre gur Verdeutfehung entbehrliher Kremdwarter, von 
Dentfelben Verfajfer. 


Cr berdient in feinem Bemithen die tweitgehendjte ntsc ilkaing, Mirch = 
wir, die tvir jo vielfach englifehe Worter in unjern Sprachfdabk aufnehmen, 
tun qut, uns jeine eindringlihen Ermahnungen gu Herzen gehen gu Lajfen. 

Das Viichlein twird vielen die Wugen Hffnen, bis gu welghem Grad {chon die 
dDeut{he Sprache durch unnotige Frembdwirterei berhungt ift. - (Wir waren — 
in Verfuching gu fagen: ,forrumpiert!” Daeg Welfchen fdicialsonn wages 
Iweichlicher Erbfebler gi fein.) ses : ae 


